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HY DON’T YOU, too, put your imag- 
ination to work just as these successful 
writers-have done? 


You can cultivate your gifts; master the 
art of self-expression; make your originality 
pay you a handsome income; have the free- 
dom, the independence that is possessed 
only by creative workers. 


Short-Story Training 


will develop your literary gifts. It will teach you how to 
write, what to write and where to sell. You can acquire 
this training in your-spare time from our staff of literary 
experts headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
teacher, editor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein 
offers you constructive criticism; frank, honest, helpful 
advice: real teaching. One pupil has earned over $5,000 
writing in his spare time—hundreds are selling constantly 
to the leading publishers. 

In addftion to the courses in Short-Story Writing 
(taught by Dr. Esenwein), courses are offered in Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, Play Writing and Photoplay Writing. 
Universities recognize the unique position of this School, 
for over 100 members of their English faculties are study- 
ing in our literary department. Editors are constantly 
recommending our courses to their contributors. 

Send at once the coupon below for 150 page illus- 
trated catalog of the School (free). Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 vol 

booklet free. Also The riter’s M 
magazine for literary workers; sample c 
per year. (On sale at all high grade news ; stands.) 
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The Guild Helps You Sell 


Editors are impressed by the emblem below 


7OUR manuscript is in competition with 
hundreds of others when it reaches the 
editor’s desk. Its chances for a careful read- 
ing are slight because the editor can not 
devote much time to a thorough reading of 
every manuscript; yet the editor is ever 
secking manuscripts of merit. And in this 
search the identifying emblem of the Guild 
(shown below) on manuscripts of members 
will assist and impress him. 


The official emblem of the Authors and 
Publishers Guild of America, stamped or 
printed on your manuscripts, will identify 
you as a member-writer of an organization 
that knows each editor’s exact needs, ena- 
bling you to better write to fill them. 
Editors already know the quality of the 
Guild’s membership, and that this emblem 
indicates an above-the-average effort war- 
ranting his special attention. 


The Guild’s Official didi 


(he Authors and Publishers Guild has 

d this special emblem for the exclusive 
use of its members. Editors who know the 
caliber of The Guild’s membership will rec- 
ognize this emblem and give a careful read- 
ing to your manuscript. This emblem tells 
them that the manuscript was written by a 
member of the Guild—that it is written in 
a finished manner and very likely is suited 
to their needs. The use of this emblem 






The 
Authors and 
Publishers 
Guild of 
Amerjéa 








The official emblem pictured above can be 
printed or stamped on your stationery, 
Manuscripts, etc. For printing, a special 
electrotype (same size as illustrated) of the 
emblem can be ordered by Guild members 


at $1. For stamping, a special rubber 
starp (same size as illustrated) is available 
at 75c Use the coupon opposite when 
ordering either electrotype or stamp. 












should mean increased sales and profits from 
your writing. Every member of the Guild, 
in good standing, is eligible to use the em- 
blem on his personal stationery, manu- 
scripts, etc. 


Order Your Emblem Today 

This emblem is issued either as a rubber 
stamp or as an electrotype, for stamping or 
printing on your manuscripts. The emblems 
issued to members are subject to recall, 
which case a refund of the purchase price 
will be made. The nominal cost of the stamp 
or the electrotype should be an incentive for 
every Guild member to order them today. 
The emblem is available to Guild mem 
bers only. 


The Authors and Publishers 
Guild of America, 


1290 Jackson Street, 
Cincinnati, O 
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Is Your Library Complete? 


ALL 
THIS 


12,000 Synonyms 


Dictionary of New 


Punctuation Marks 


Famous Characters 


Constitution of the 


Legal Interest Rate 
Compound Interest 


Normal! Heioht and 
Height and Weight 


Panama Canal 


Great Ship Canals 
Longest Rivers in 
Average Depths of 
Areas of Oceans 


Origin of the Red 








THESE 
BOOK 


60 000 Words (General Vocabulary), 


and Antonyms, 


1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 


Words, 


Principles of Grammar, 
Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 


and Their Meanings, 


Key to Pronunciaiion, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 


in Poetry and Prose, 


Declaration of Independence. 


United S‘ates 


Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 


and Statute of Limi.ations, 


Simple Interest Table, 


on $1.00. 


Tables of Yearly and Monihly Wages. 


Weight of Adults, 
of Children, 


Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Statistics, 
Agricultural Exports by Lake 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 


Ports, 
of the World, 


Largest Lakes in the United States, 


the World, 


Largest Islands in the World, 


Oceans and Seas, 
and Seas, 


Heavy Weight Champions, 
Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 


Cross. 


Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of F!owers and Gems, 
Birth Stones and Birthdays. 
Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 








Every Writer Needs This 
Master Dictionary and 


Handbook of Knowledge 


Not only a complete, concise dictionary of 60,000 
words, but a reference book, full of valuable i: 


formation that you will want to consult every da 


Up-To-Date 


Try to find hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, 


flivver, in an ordinary dic- 
9 
Webster's 


tionary. These and many 
others are in Webster’s 

COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


College, Home and Office 
Dictionary. Contains sup- 
. e 
Dictionary 
ONLY 


plementary vocabularies 


and glossaries of Radio and 
C. O. D. 


Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
Plus Postage 


bootlegger, 


Automobile Terms, Foreign 
Words, Phrases, Maxims and 
Quotations, etc. Only 5”x 
744"x2" in size, but contains 
1,200 pages of useful informa- 
tion. And it is yours, in dura- 
ble, leather-style cover, for 
only 98 cents! 

You cannot afford to let a 
single trifling, but careless 
error, put your work in a bad 
light. Have the right word, 
the right meaning, facis, at 
your elbow. Get this won- 
derful bargain at once. Send 
no money, just send the cou- 
pon below and your dictionary 
will be mailed at once. When 
it is delivered, pay the post- 
man only 98 cents plus a few 
cents postage. If not more 
than satisfied, return the book within 5 days and 
money will be refunded. 


Mail Coupon NOW! 


—— ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe ee 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 

Dept. NC, 22 E. 12th St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 
cents 


your 


Gentlemen: ; 
and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay postman | 
plus a few cents postage. 


Name 


Address 
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Literary ‘Taboos’ 


Some “Thou Shalt Nots’ on Inventing Incidents for 
Story Writing 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


LONG TIME ago certain themes were 

placed upon the taboo list by all dis- 
criminating editors, not because they were 
objectionable in themselves, but because they 
had been worn threadbare by endless repeti- 
tion. Among these were the mortgaged 
home story, the cruel stepmother story, and 
others. 

It would be either a very daring or a most 
unsophisticated writer who would now at- 
tempt to intrigue an editor with a story con- 
structed upon one of these time-worn 
motives. They are danger spots. 

But the march of time has brought a new 
crop of self-evident motives, situations, and 
incidents, and these in turn have been, or are 
being, overworked. Among them are the 
automobile accident, and its hospital se- 
quence, in which the estranged lovers are 
reunited. Or the automobile accident used 
merely to remove a character for which the 
author has no further need, or to bring 
about a dramatic climax. 

The automobile has become so common a 
factor in our life of today that it is ex- 


| 





tremely difficult to invent any new situation 
in which it may figure. Pretty nearly every 
sort of catastrophe and tragedy has centered 
about it, so that “he who runneth may 
read ;” consequently a writer who attempts 
to focus the interest of the editor by such 
means—a means grown all too common in 
actual life—will probably succeed only in 
convincing the editor that he is dealing in 
“old stuff.” 

Writers who need a material or physical 
aid in the developing of a situation would 
now better look to the airplane than to the 
automobile. Airplane stories have not yet 
been overdone. Almost all of the magazines 
devoted to action stories are glad to con- 
sider them, and we have some recent pub- 
lications exclusively devoted to them. Yet 
there is one difficulty in the writing of such 
stories, and that is that the majority of writ- 
ers are not yet sufficiently familiar with the 
mechanics of air navigation, nor with the 
sensations engendered by flying above the 
earth instead of riding upon it, to enable 
them to give realistic impressions of avia- 
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tion. While with the automobile as a liter- 
ary factor, too much familiarity hath bred 
contempt. There is danger that lack of this 
familiarity with the airplane and air navi- 
gation may prove an equal stumbling block 
from a different angle. If you are going to 
write an airplane story and are not thorough- 
ly familiar with planes, with the sensations 
of flying, and with the contingencies which 
may arise under the guidance of the best of 
pilots (Colonel Lindbergh always excepted), 
it would be well to submit your script to the 
criticism of an expert aviator before ventur- 
ing to present it to an editor. 

Aside from the use of commonplace situ- 
ations (such as automobile accidents), per- 
haps the greatest general fault of the be- 
ginning writer is that of manufacturing im- 
probable coincidences. We see so much of 
this, so many different forms, that it is al- 
most impossible to catalogue them. Im- 
probable coincidence in the meeting of char- 
acters is enough to make a story of question- 
able value. Of course, strange coincidences 
do happen in real life, and many writers 
justify their use of the coincidence by this 
fact. It is only an old truism to admit that 
truth is stranger than fiction, but this does 
not often warrant the use of “fact” material 
in a fiction story. Any incident used in 
fiction should at least carry a seeming of 
probability. If it is wholly improbable, it 
is not good fiction, even though it be true. 
Time and again I have returned manuscripts 
to their authors with the statement that cer- 
tain things seemed improbable; and have 
been met with the counter-attack that my 
criticism was not well taken, because the 
thing actually had happened. 

* * * 


This is not intended to be a fault-finding 
article, but while we are upon this trend of 
thought it may be just as well to point out 
other pitfalls of the beginning writer. One 
of these is the lack of simplicity in expres- 
sion. I see much work overburdened with 
adjectives, with flowery expressions, with 
needless descriptive matter (especially de- 
tailed descriptions of characters), where the 
value of work could be wonderfully en- 
hanced by the judicious use of the blue 
pencil. To use two words where one will 








serve is an error. To give long and meticu- 
lous description of a character is an error, 
when the character may be made to describe 
himself in speech and action, or when the 
author can aid in this by an occasional, 
illuminating, explanatory phrase. Keep in 
mind always that unrelieved narrative or 
description makes a heavy looking page and 
almost always is heavy reading. Here are 
two phrases that might well be printed in 
capitals and kept before the eye of every 
writer : 

(1) “What richness of Art can go to 
bare statement!” 

(2) “Simplicity is the last refuge of the 
genius.” 

* * * 


If editors were all of one mind the oppor 
tunities for the writer would be immensely 
narrower. To illustrate: We have certain 
editors so intensely American that they will 
give no consideration to a story, the scen« 
of which is laid in a foreign land, or whos: 
characters are not American. Others of 
more catholic mind have an eye solely for 
the merit of the story without regard to the 
country in which the movement takes place 
or to the nationality of the actors. But, and 
here is where the new writer often is at 
fault, it is dangerous for a writer to use a 
foreign setting unless he is familiar with th 
locale and all which that embraces, as g¢ 
graphy, topography, climate, architecture, 
character and characteristics of the people, 
etc. There is absolutely no point in using 
a foreign setting as your scene of action 
unless you can convey to the reader son 
of its very atmosphere. 

By reading, any one may acquaint himse!{ 
with the fact that Giotto’s Tower and thie 
Vecchio Bridge are in Florence; that St. 
Peter’s is in Rome; that the Madelon is in 
Paris, and that the Cafe de Paris is a famous 
restaurant where all nationalities foregather. 
and where the law of coincidences may be 
defied, for it has well been said that if you 
will sit at one of the little tables on its 
terrasse sufficiently long you may meet there 
every one you have known in the world. 

But these are not sufficient to give atmus- 
phere to an extent that may safely be used 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Manuscript Salesmanship 






Some Hints on Effective Literary Salesmanship for 
the Writer Who Markets His Own Efforts 


By AUSTIN E. BURGES 


T pa writers dread the task of selling 
\ the manuscripts they have produced, 
nd others endeavor to escape this essential 
by sending their productions to literary 
agents, either in the first instance or after 
two or three unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to se!l their manuscripts themselves. 
But salesmanship is almost as’ important as 
craftsmanship in the writing profession and 
success hinges about as much on one as on 
the other. 

Manuscript salesmanship is not different 
in principle from other kinds of salesman- 

ip. The writer who sends unsolicited 
manuscripts to editors or publishers is in 
much the same position as the house-to-house 
canvasser. Both are offering for sale goods 
in which the prospective purchaser has 
shown no interest, and both are asking for 
time and consideration from the possible 
purchaser which he (or she) is under no 
obligations to give. 

The solicitor who is refused a hearing or 
at most gets only a courteous refusal does 
not berate the customer but hastens on to 
the next house in hope of better luck. Like- 
wise, the writer whose manuscript is returned 
by an editor, read or unread, should not say 
unkind things about him, but should remem- 
ber it is just part of the game and slip the 
manuscript into another envelope for sub- 
mission to the next editor. 

The editors of the magazines of large cir- 
culation do buy, to a considerable degree, on 
the reputation of the writer. Indeed, some 
of them frankly do not buy from any but 
those who have arrived. But this is no cause 
for censuring the editors. What they are 
doing is not only-human but it is good busi- 
ness. It is likewise true that a large part 
of the reading public buys chiefly those mag- 
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title to attract attention. 


,’ 


azines with “big” names on their cover 
pages. Even at that, the unknown writer 
has small reason to complain. If he can 
write anything as well as those whose names 
appear frequently in the magazines of large 
circulation, he will be recognized so quickly 
by lesser editors that he will soon be in the 
big league himself. 

Some of the younger writers complain be- 
cause the editors, as a rule, return their 
manuscripts with only a formal rejection 
slip and will not give even the slightest hint 
as to why the manuscript was found una- 
vailable. That, too, is unavoidable. The 
fiction magazines, particularly, receive so 
many offerings that if the editors gave a 
personal letter with each manuscript returned 
they would have time for little else. More- 
over, a literary effusion is often looked on by 
the young writer as a part of his very self 
and to receive criticism of it from an editor 
would seem to such persons very much like 
an insult. Many kindly intentioned editors 
have discovered this to their discomfiture. 

The writer should not permit himself to 
be discouraged by one rejection or even sev- 
eral of them the same day. Even the most 
successful salesmen do not sell to every 
prospect. 

There are usually five steps in a sale: To 
(1) attract attention, (2) create interest, 
(3) arouse desire, (4) convince, and (5) 
clinch the argument. It usually falls to the 
The title is to the 
manuscript what the show window is to the 
stock in a store. The title should be as in- 
terest-compelling as possible and never 
prosaic. 

The physical appearance of the manuscript 
has something to do with arousing interest 
in your offering. If the typing is neatly 








































done, has few, if any, errors; if the margins 
are fairly wide, and the lettering clean; the 
editor is unconsciously influenced in your 
favor, and if this first impression is borne 
out by closer inspection the good impression 
is intensified. 

The contents of the manuscript must be 
relied on chiefly to create a desire in the 
mind of the editor to present it to his read- 
ers. The subject must have merit. The 
treatment must be informative, entertaining, 
inspirational, or all of them. The manu- 
script must also convince before a sale is 
effected. 

If you have special qualifications for treat- 
ing the subject you are handling, a brief 
letter may serve to convince an editor who 
otherwise might waver in his decision. 
Otherwise, it usually will be best not to 
write a letter. The reading of a letter takes 
extra time and busy editors have none to 
spare. If your letter is without justification, 
having to read it may irritate him. 

In carefully devised sales letters there is 
usually an extra inducement to action offered 
at the very end—often the suggestion that 
the offer will not last long—but it is hard to 
find an exact parallel in the manuscript. 
The nearest thing to it is the tie-back at the 
close of a well-constructed article or the 
unexpected twist at the close of a piece of 
fiction. 

Many writers think that if they could just 
get to talk with the editors they could sell 
many more manuscripts. This is doubtful. 
Editors like to work in peace and the impor- 
tunities of aspiring but untrained writers 
are seldom effective in making sales. If, 
however, you have access to the editor to 
whom you want to sell and really have some- 
thing to say which you believe can be said 
in person better than on paper it may im- 
prove your chances. I am on friendly terms 
with a number of editors but I rarely ap- 
proach any about a manuscript or take thé 
manuscript to them in person. The United 
States mails are the best means of reaching 
an editor. 

There are editors and editors. Some are 
kind and considerate, some are curt and in- 
considerate. Some are businesslike and 
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some are careless in their handling of manu- 
scripts. Some report promptly and some 
don’t report at all. In short, editors are 
just human; probably of a little higher type, 
on the whole, than average folks, but still 
just human. Writers should think of them 
as such and not as demons when they send 
back a rejection slip with the returned man- 
uscript. 

Often editors will hold a manuscript 
months and then return it. Occasionally 
they will return a manuscript they have pre 
viously accepted. I am glad to say that both 
of these practices are quite exceptional. The 
writers can do nothing about either but they 
can discourage the holding of manuscript 
by sending an occasional courteous letter of 
inquiry. These letters usually get results. 
If the manuscript is returned, do not be 
discouraged but keep sending it out unti 
the last possible market has been tried and 
then, if conditions seem to justify, star 
over again. At least keep a lookout for 
new markets for any embalmed manuscripts 

On one occasion when an editor returned 
a manuscript to me I sent him, by mistake, 
the same article in the return mail. That 
time he bought it! 

There are a number of “rights” inherent 
in any literary production. Among these 
are: First publication or magazine rights, 
book rights, newspaper serial rights, dramat 
ic rights, moving picture rights, and transla- 
tion rights of several kinds. Some of these 
do not apply to anything but fiction. The 
new writer will gain nothing by attempting 
to reserve any of these rights nor by setting 
a price on his production. Seldom will an 
editor exceed his usual rates in order to get 
a piece of writing from a little known author 
Most often they will relinquish, after pub 
lication, any rights on a manuscript of small 
value for which the writer asks. 

The marketing of manuscripts is not a 
complicated nor a disagreeable task when 
viewed in the right light. Success consists 
simply in producing what is saleable and in 
keeping in touch with the market sufficientiy 
to know where to send what one has 
produced. 
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Put Real People Into Your Stories 






How to Make Story Characters Out of People You Meet 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly; Author 


HIS is the last article of my series based 

+ on psychology and its relation to the 
writer. In the past, the articles have pre- 
sented a few of the major facts of psychol- 
ogy necessary to understand the human ani- 
mal; this last article will attempt to show 
you the kinds of persons who have that 
quality of human interest for which editors 
are looking, the kind whom you should study 
in the light of the facts previously presented 
if you wish to write more saleable stories. 

The completed story of a character, no 
matter how well you understand him, re- 
quires, however, more than knowledge; it 
necessitates an understanding of short story 
technique: and technique is a complicated 
subject. Several years ago I wrote a 475- 
page book on the subject, and it had no 
sooner come from the publisher than I re- 
alized that I should have written three books 
of equal length if I wished to cover the sub- 
ject completely. This article, then, will be 
narrowed down to an attempt to answer 
the question, “What characters in real life 
should I study to write stories of them?” 

There are a number of suggestions I 
might make, but four are essential. Follow 
them and you will have little need to worry 
about the others. 

First: Study persons around you, espe- 
cially those with whom you are best ac- 
quainted. 

Recently I had a lawyer come to me for 
help with his writing. A few years ago he 
had begun writing, but the only markets 
which would accept his work were those 
which paid nothing. For a time he was con- 
tent to see his name in print; but, being a 
succesful man who already had a name and 
reputation in his field, the charm of this soon 
wore off. He knew law and science; he 
wanted to break into bigger markets. As 


“Narrative Technique” 


possible story material he sent me sugges- 
tions for quasi-scientific stories of what the 
future would be in the twenty-first century 
when man, freed from the economic neces- 
sity to work, has only to amuse himself; of 
what would happen if man -had 1,000 years 
added to his life; the influence of radio 
activity upon life—all of them speculative 
problems of the kind handled by H. G. 
Wells in his early years. 

I was forced to lay all of his suggestions 
aside: for the technically-minded they con- 
tained an interest; for the readers of the 
magazines he wished to reach, they had 
none, because they were void of character 
interest. 

“To get life and blood into these we must 
have real characters,” I told him. “You are 
a lawyer, not a hermit; send me some notes 
on real people.” 

Rather grudgingly he complied by sending 
me carbon copies of his office records of his 
clients for two days. It was gorgeous stuff! 
He had the intimate stories of real persons; 
notes on character traits which had led to 
big complications; comic characters and 
tragic. 

I begged him to give up his speculations 
upon the history of the century to come and 
get busy on the persons whom he knew. 
Now he is working on a series of character 
portraits with the idea of making them into 
a book resembling a prose “Spoon River’’ 
Anthology or William Allen White’s People 
in Our Town. 

“But,” you say, “I’m not a lawyer or a 
doctor; I don’t get intimate stories from 
numerous unbalanced persons.” 

It isn’t necessary. One woman who be- 
gan working with me by sending in some 
terrible copy, half poetry, half prose, and 
all imitative, has just sold her fourth story. 
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It went to Holland’s and brought her a 
check in three figures, nor has she received 
less than this for any of them. She did it by 
writing, first, of her son; second, of her 
daughter; and now she is writing about her 
son’s and daughter’s intimate friends. She 
lives with these young people, studies them, 
understands them. The truth about them is 
so different from their own opinions that 
they never recognize the portrait! 

Second: The best characters for stories 
are those which verge furtherest from the 
normal without being insane. 

Once your character goes over the line 
of insanity, we lose the ability to see ourself 
in his place, even though we may be sympa- 
thetically inclined toward him. But, keep 
him within the bounds of reason, and, the 
more strongly marked his one character trait 
or eccentricity is, the better story you will 
have. 

In lecture instruction I explain this by 
drawing on a blackboard a very small circle, 
which I designate as a person with com- 
plete equilibrium, a person who has every- 
thing he needs or desires. From this I draw 
a number of small triangles, like the points 
of a star, which represent the ordinary indi- 
vidual who has a number of small desires 
which are easily gratified without the neces- 
sity of much effort. Next, I draw a large 
circle with the small one as a center, explain- 
ing that as a desire does not become suff- 
ciently strong to necessitate a triangle whose 
point reaches outside the circle, the person 
is sane; when the desire pushes its point 
outside, the result is insanity. And then I 
point out that the ideal character for fiction 
is one which has a dominant desire which 
reaches almost to the edge of the circle, 
which, in other words, is so intense that it 
barely avoids insanity. If you write a bi- 
ography of such a person, leaving out of 
account the few other small desires such as 
the desire for sleep, you are following the 
short story pattern even though the biog- 
raphy is of two volumes. 

Savonarola was a man who might almost 
be explained in this way (and his sanity is 
in doubt); Bismarck is another, but not as 
good an example. But for the writer who 
understands psychology, it is not necessary 
to find the perfect case before writing a 
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story. There are many persons with pro- 
nounced desires, and all the writer has to do 
is to intensify these and eliminate the ac- 
tions originating from other sources—un- 
less you wish to have two opposing desires 
in the same person and so build your story 
around an internal instead of an external 
conflict. 

Let me explain. Suppose you know a per 
son who wishes to make a fortune and who 
also wishes to win a certain girl. Now un 
less these two desires come into conflict, so 
that he has to chose between winning thx 
girl and the fortune, it is essential to forget 
one of these interests. Otherwise you have 
two stories in one—and the result is a rejec 
tion slip. That is why it is best to choose : 
single-trait character where possible. 

That you may not think that this is simp], 
my personal opinion and is not backed up 
by great literature, I refer you to John Gals 
worthy’s selection of the world’s twel\ 
greatest novels (Saturday Review of Lit 
erature, December 3rd). Of them he say 
“one very important common factor that | 
discovered, was that all these books contain 
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one or more unforgetable—one might say 
immortal—characters This, inde: 
seems a really indispensable feature of 1! 
greatest fiction, and the absence of it wot 
rule out any book Each of these 
characters sums up and symbolizes whole 
streaks of human nature in a way that our 
friends, however well known to us, do not.” 
Each of the books Galsworthy selected 
contains one or more characters with a very 
intense trait, and the authors have been | 
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careful, in putting them into fiction, to leave 

out evidences of other traits, and so achieve 

that summing up process which we do not 

see in our friends. That the artist has in- 

tensified his trait, I leave it to you and Gals- 

worthy to decide. Two of his selections 

were Turgeniey’s “Smoke” and Dicken’s 

“Pickwick Papers.’ Of the character in 

the first he says: “Within the corset of 

Irina is bound up all fascination.” Of the 

second: “All starved virginity is in Betsy 

Trotwood; all gambling optimism in Mi- § 

cawber.” 4 
Third: Handle your characters sympa- 

thetically. 

One of the great appeals of Dickens is, I 
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think, that he understands his characters so 
thoroughly that he can portray a ne’er-do- 
well like Micawber and make us sympathize 
with him. Of course, successful fiction can 
be written and sold that does not have a 
sympathetic character in the main role; but, 
as all of you know, it is a difficult job. 
And the reason is that sentimental persons 
like to read of persons with whom they 
can sympathize. To portray a character 
unsympathetically is to acknowledge a cer- 
tain ignorance, for “to know all is to forgive 
all.’ Your fictional characters must, like 
persons in real life, be the victims of cir- 
cumstances which they struggle to overcome. 
If you have as a character a dope fiend, and 
show us only his desire for the drug and 
the crimes he commits because of it, you 
have a detestable character; but if you 
portray the same man’s struggles to over- 
come a habit which had fastened upon him 
as De Quincey did in his Confessions of 
an Opium Eater—you have a character with 
whom the reader can sympathize. 

Fourth: Select characters which 
more than average energy. 

I studied the “immortal characters” 
named by Galsworthy in his selection and 
found that the great majority of them were 
high energy individuals. Micawber was 
not, but Micawber was a failure who waited 
for something to turn up, just as many au- 
thors wait for a story to turn up and write 


have 
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itself, instead of going out after it. Could 
Dumas have written The Three Musketeers 
series if D’Artagnan and his comrades had 
been too lazy to fight? “Vanity Fair” could 
never have been written if Becky Sharp had 
been content to sit in the fireside corner of 
her husband’s home; it was the urge to be 
doing something that drove Tom and Huck 
off on their adventures. 

Your hero and your villain must be capa- 
ble of action, as I pointed out in the second 
article in this series. Why have a character 
with a pronounced trait, if he doesn’t have 
energy enough to put it into action. In all 
probability you could live with a person of 
low energy for months without noting the 
existence of desires which, if there were 
energy enough, wou!d lead the character into 
deeds of daring. 

So far as the purposes of fiction go, the 
low-energy individual is about as useless 
as the well-equilibrated person — neither 
struggle for anything. The man of high 
energy struggles even when he has no great 
urge toward a goal: he has to struggle to 
work off the energy created in him by the 
combustion of food. Watch this type of 
man or woman; there is fiction in it. 

The summary of this entire series of ar- 
ticles is this: Understand the persons 
around you; and begin by studying the 
ones who are struggling energetically to 
gain something which lies beyond them. 


HOW TO MAKE IDEAS SUCCEED 


DO not mean to insinuate that strong convictions ordinarily iiivolve a certain dis- 


honesty in reasoning; but they do willingly dispense with intelligence. 


And yet, M. 


Barres is too clever not to have quickly grasped the fact that not by impartial illumina- 
tion of all its aspects can we ensure the speedy dissemination of an idea, but by giving 


it a definite bias. 


If you want ideas to succeed, you must submit them one at a time; or, better, to 
succeed, submit one idea and no more. It is not enough to invent a good medium of ex- 
pression; it is a question of never outgrowing it. The public likes to know exactly where 
it stands when a great name is mentioned. And tolerates ill what would congest its brain! 


At the mention of Pasteur, it likes to be able to say to itself, without hesitation: 
Curie? radium. 
And Parmentier, if so be it that he did invent the potato, is better 


hydrophobia? Nietsche? the superman. 


Lazenby? pickles. 


Yes, 


Barres? France and her dead. 


known, thanks to this solitary vegetable, than if we had to thank him for the entire pro- 


duce of our kitchen gardens. 


Andre Gide: Dostoevsky. 











Suggestions to Editors 


Ethical Treatment of Contributors is the Editor’s First 
Responsibility 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing,” “Photoplay Making,” etc 


HAT I shall have to say in this article 

has been in part the theme of other 
authors, and yet it is necessary to repeat it 
now and then, and to add the result of fresh 


experiences. 
The recent assertion of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler that there are on earth to- 


day no more geniuses may account for the 
methods employed by certain editors, or at 
least countenanced in their offices. No 
more genitus—no more courtesy; that 
seems to derive the gist of what goes on in 
some editorial heads. 

An editor is an intermediary between the 
author and the public. In other arts, such 
as painting, the artist does not depend on 
the intermediary. His work appeals directly 
to all having the discrimination to appreci- 
ate it. 

Not so with the author. He can not even 
get his work before the public until this 
mediator, the editor, has consented to give 
it print. For this reason an editor owes an 
author all ordinary courtesies and facilities 
which are in his power to extend. The most 
of editors, I believe, reason about this way ; 
but there are the others, the twenty per cent 
who reason that courtesy is a lost art in this 
commercial world. 

Two recent experiences of my own will 
illustrate what I mean. I have recently re- 
ceived two manuscripts through the mails 
unsealed, although the return envelopes sent 
out with these manuscripts were supplied 
with the usual gum. All that was necessary 
was for the office force to wet the gum and 
seal the envelopes. 

One of the manuscripts came back from 
a publication that ought to have better meth- 
ods in its office; the other was returned by 
a certain Arkansas publisher whose defunct 
publication is of no more interest. Nothing 


better could have been looked for in this 
latter case. Such publications had best be 
avoided by writers. 

Then a manuscript was held two weeks by 
a certain literary publication of note, and 
on its return had to be partly re-typed (after 
this one trip), since it was found to be 
creased, torn, and soiled. This is an im- 
position on the author. Re-typing is an ex- 
pensive process, and every editor owes it to 
his contributors to handle their manuscripts 
with as much care as is possible. Of course, 
accidents may occur, and there are times 
when untoward incidents such as this can 
not be avoided; but no manuscript should 
need re-typing after one trip to a reputable 
publication. 

This brings me to the question as to re- 
sponsibility of editors toward manuscripts. 
Many of them print in their publications, 
“not responsible for unsolicited manu- 
scripts.” Yet they overlook the fact that 
most of their manuscripts are solicited. Any 
editor who publishes market notes in writ- 
er’s publications, in which he sets out his 
needs, is soliciting the submission of manu- 
scripts. He can not avoid the responsibility 
by printing a notice in his publication. 

He can not straddle the issue in this way 
If he wants manuscripts he should assure 
writers that anything submitted will be prop 
erly handled by himself and his office force 
If he is compelled to stuff a manuscript into 
his coat pocket to be taken home for read 
ing, thus spoiling it for further submissions 
until extensive re-typing has been done, he 
should at least have the courtesy to explain 
what happened to the manuscript. Most 
editors in such a case make no explanation. 

The usual complaint of beginners is that 
editors hold their manuscripts for weeks and 
then return them with a printed rejection 
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slip. The holding of a manuscript for thirty 
days may be a hopeful sign, and the writer 
should not ask for a decision within that 
period. After thirty days, it is justifiable 
for an author to write and ask for a de- 
cision, or an explanation, if the editor has 
not meanwhile acknowledged or referred by 
letter to the story. Personally, I think that 
holding of manuscripts is often made neces- 
sary by the standardization of magazines 
and their changes of editorial policy when 
the standards are changed. Frequent 
changes of standards are noted nowadays in 
this era of specialized publications devoted 
to one type of story, such as stories of the sea 
or western stories. [Editors in this event are 
not to blame for delay. 

One cause of unnecessary expense to auth- 
ors in wasted postage and wear and tear on 
manuscripts is the market note which for 
some reason is not correct. For example, 

n editor announces that he wants stories of 
a certain type, of a certain length, etc. He is 
at once supplied by mail with numerous man- 
uscripts. But they are returned without 
explanation, or each writer receives a form- 
letter or communication, explaining that the 

licy of the magazine is suddenly changed, 
or that some unforeseen event blocks the 
purchase of scripts. 

I think that the tendency to fly into print 
with an announcement of this kind, when 
plans are immature, is a bad policy. The 
authors whose postage is wasted are not 
benefited in any way, and they are certain 
to remember the incident. It is like crying 
“wolf.” The day will come when none at- 
tends to the cries. 

rhe subject of editorial letters bothers 
many beginners. Many editors take time 
to type explanations on their rejection slips 
as to why the story does not fit, or perhaps 
invitations to submit more material. That 
is a very courteous thing to do, and it helps 
the author, by telling him if he is on the 
right track, or why he failed to sell to that 
editor. 

Other editors make no sort of hint, and 
these are usually the ones who print in their 
rejection forms the statement that if an 
author comes near pleasing them they will 
write and let him know about it. In other 
words, to them a good story is one that 
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comes near pleasing them, and they write 
no letters unless that condition is met. 


Editors have not time to correspond with 
authors in general. That is an accepted 
fact; yet a little courtesy now and then, 
as in all other business, gains steady con- 
tributors and makes friends for the maga- 
zine. I can not help but think that too little 
attention is paid to this matter by editors. 

On the other hand no author has the right 
to demand a personal letter merely because 
he submits a manuscript to a certain pub- 
lication. 

And now a few things to say for the 
editors. 
some are ignorant or 


“c 


Writers are many; 
green”; others are mean and quarrelsome. 
I have had an editor pay the return postage 
on a manuscript out of his fund when an 
agent I employed forgot to enclose return 
That matter of return postage is 
troublesome to editors, for writers still send 


postage. 


loose stamps, instead of sending a stamped 
Some new writers send a small 
manuscript 
How they 


envelope. 
envelope to accommodate a 
mailed out in a number ten size. 
expect the script to be folded and pushed 
into the return envelope is beyond under- 
standing ! 

One editor offered to re-type certain soiled 
pages of a manuscript that had remained in 
his office for several weeks. That was a fair 
thing to offer, even if I did not take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Other editors have taken the trouble to 
write personal letters of commendation, ex- 
planation, and even criticism with the return 
of a manuscript. I have never classed all 
editors together in any way except as to the 
modern standardization of magazines. All 
magazines are standardized nowadays. The 
exceptions to this rule can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

Writers must, on that account, make up 
their minds to submit manuscripts as a com- 
mercial proposition. 

On the other hand, beginners are wrong 
in classing all editors together, and either 
praising or reviling them as a class because 
of the pleasing or annoying actions of cer- 
tain editorial individuals. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Story Ideas in Ads 


Advertising Columns of the Newspaper Contain Subjects 
for Many Timely Articles 


By JEAN MOWAT 


HERE is a 
between news and the selling ideas 
expressed in advertising. The combination 
of these can be turned to account and a 
sizable check by the man or woman who has 
the foresight to see the story that lies be- 
hind it all. All of the forty-two metropoli- 
tan cities on this North American continent 
have distinct editorial means and plans of 


very definite relationship 


presenting this selling news in advertising 
form. Few readers of trade papers, and 
that means about 90 per cent of the people 
in gainful occupations, take more than one 
other newspaper than that of their home 
town. They don't know what the business 
men of Dallas, Minneapolis, Chicago, or 
Montreal are featuring as news in their 
columns. As a writer and a person who 
lives in or near one of those centers you do 
know and can easily write a story about 
these, that will not only please the merchant 
in your own town but bring a check from 
the editorial department of a magazine that 
liked the news. 

There are very few newspapers that do 
not have the type of ads that a writer can 
use as an illustration to show what the other 
With the ad 


can create a story and find an editorial place 


fellow is doing. as a basis he 
for it in the columns of the trade papers in 
which it belongs. 

We are now in a season of entertaining ; 
and already my files are assuming an im- 
portance of much news value for the stories 
of how other merchants made a success of 
their piece goods, their hosiery ; and even the 
art of wrapping a package is told in adver- 
tisements, and with these go a few words to 
connect up the ads and give them spot im- 
porfance in the eyes of the merchants. 





There was a time when most trade papers 
were interested in the theory of the busi- 
ness. Today no theories need apply for ad 
mittance; there are too many ads that tell 
in a few brief words how the other man 
successfully presented his wares to the 
world. In this, as in any avenue, one puts 
up a good front, and faces the world with 
the knowledge that he can do it. After that 
let any one try to stop him. 

In front of me, at the moment, are two 
types of news. value ads. One announces 
the opening of a special service for a bud 
get of one’s income and tells a bit about it 
The reproduction of this ad, with picture: 
of the Budget house, and a few words, say 
two hundred, on how the plan operates fo: 
the individual, tells more than a story of 
1,600 words could do. 

The other ad is a large one, full page, 
and yet it is a novel idea. Usually a stor 
advertises the special values. This storé 
with its name at the bottom of the announce 
ment, begins by stating: “The Price You 
Pay Every Day.” And a line that stops 
one and intrigues reading says: “This is a 
belated advertisement. It should have been 
printed a long time ago. It presents facts in 
connection with the selling policy of this 
establishment that are no doubt a revelation 
to countless thousands. Our usual adver 
tisements tell of opportunities of the day 
This advertisement tells of our everyday 
prices. After all, it is the uniform service 
of an institution that establishes its general 
practice.” 

Now as one writer to another wouldn't 
you read on and on to find out what th 
prices were?’ So did I, and was astonished 
to find them as low as the specials that are 
given such prominence. This ad was a de- 
parture from the usual routine and hence 
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formed the basis for a corking story that 
had to do with this newer idea. Mostly we 
*o into a strange store because of a special 
item or items advertised ; not often just on a 
shopping mission unless we must save money 
and are decidedly in earnest about it. 





And that is where the real value of the ad 


is for the writer. They are news, and of 


idea value. It’s just a question of keeping 
wide-eyed and the nose for news working 


between seasons. 


The Writer’s Tools 


ixpense of New Equipment Will be Covered by the Returns From Properly 
?p f quip ] perl 
Prepared Manuscripts 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


HE OTHER day I was talking with an 

aspiring friend who wants to write and 

who can write and who makes a sale every 
ow and then. 

This friend has an old sway-backed type- 

writer that came over in the Mayflower after 

historic career in Merrie Old England. 

t isn’t as good as it used to be and it never 

vas, as a matter of fact. And the copy it 

irns out looks like an inebriate’s trail home 


through the snow. 

“Why in the name of all that is worth 
vhile don’t you trade in that old rattle trap 
nd get a new one?” the writer friend was 
sked. 

“Say,” exclaimed the writer friend, in- 

mantly, “they wouldn’t allow me _ but 
510.00 on this machine when I wanted to 
trade in on a new one. Think of that— 

nly $10.00. I paid $50.00 for it when I 
got it.” 

“Yes, but that was eight or nine years 
£0. 

“It doesn’t make any difference—I ought 
to get $15.00 or $20.00 for it and I won't 
trade until I get it!” 

So, because of a paltry $5.00 or $10.00 
his writer friend will continue to use the 
ld wreck and continue to turn out copy of 
the crazy looking sort that instinctively turns 
litors against it. In other words, because 
he writer won't secure the right tools for 

ing his work he is hurting his chances for 
success. 

Would any workman in any other line 





put such a low valuation on the tools of his 
craft? I doubt it. 

The right tools are so tremendously im- 
portant in the writing game and yet how few 
writers there are who are willing to spend 
the money for them or make the sacrifices 
necessary to get them. 

Perhaps it will be interesting to the read- 
ers of this article to consider just what is 
comprised in a complete set of writing tools. 
Here’s a list of the tools that I use: 

A standard typewriter and_ typewriter 
stand. 

A flat top desk with plenty of drawers. 

A bookcase. 

A portable typewriter for use on trips. 

Pocket-size notebooks. (I use a lot of 
them all the time in taking notes. ) 

A subscription to a writers’ trade paper. 

A manuscript directory. 

Printed stationery carrying name and 
address. 

Standard photomailers. (I buy them by 
the dozen at a price of $1.00 a dozen.) 

Plenty of No. 8 government-stamped en- 
velopes. (I buy them by the box—250 in 
a box—at a price of $5.63 a box.) 

Constant purchases of different maga- 
zines at the newstands, so as to study the 
contents and see just what the magazines 
are buying. - 

A Graflex 4x5 camera. (This isn’t at 
all essential for the fiction writer, of course.) 

Four cut film holders, a roll film hold, a 
carrying case and plenty of films. 
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A record book for keeping track of work 
and receipts. 

Shears. 

Fountain pen. 

And, just about the most important of 
the lot, a new full-price typewriter ribbon 
whenever the old ribbon becomes dim. 

Yes, and plenty of typewriting paper of 
a good quality. (I buy 500 sheets at a 
time at a price of $1.50.) 

Also, I might add that I have a very con- 
siderable number of volumes about different 


i 
phases of writing, from short stories to the 
drama, and regularly buy new almanacs and 
maps and everything I can lay my hands on 
that looks as though it would be a good bet 
in helping to write better or in making more 
sales at better prices. 

Since starting to free lance, just after the 
war, I’ve had six different typewriters, two 
different canieras and enough new typewriter 
ribbon to engirdle the globe and form a 
tenuous line to the moon and back. 

All this has, of course, run into a 
little money. But it is nothing at all com- 
pared with the investment that would have 
to be made if starting in some other line of 
business. 

In writing, the investment for tools of 
p notch sort is far less than the 


the very t 
capital investment required to get similar 
returns in any other business in which the 
proprietor would be equally his own boss 
and master of all that he surveys. If you 
don’t believe it, just look around and see 
what you’ve got to put in before you begin 
to take anything out. 

And yet, in spite of all this, there are 
writers who begrudge a dollar for a new 
typewriter ribbon or who think of a brand 
new typewriter as the worst sort of extrava- 
gance in spite of the fact that they are actual- 
ly selling their work and getting some mone- 
tary returns from it. 

“Tt isn’t good business for a writer to be 
picayunish about his tools,” a successful old 
writer said to me not so long ago. ‘‘There 
are several reasons why this is the case and 
here are some of them: 

“First—W ith competition as keen as it 
is the writer can hardly hope to get the re- 
turns that his competitors secure if his com- 
petitors have better tools with which to work. 
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For instance, suppose that a competitor has 
a manuscript directory that the writer doesn’t 
possess. If this is the case the competitor 
has a hundred per cent advantage because he 
can easily and quickly secure needed infor- 
mation about markets which the writer may 
be able to secure only with the hardest sort 
of digging. 

“Second.—The physical appearance of the 
writer’s copy must be the best possible in 
order to assure it of a good reading and in 
order to make the best possible impression 
in the offices to which it is sent. How can 
the writer's copy look its very best if it is 
hammered out on a typewriter that should 
be in the junk heap, or if the ribbon on 
the typewriter is full of holes and about t 
fall to pieces ? 

“Third—The writer must keep up witl 
the procession if he is to get anywhere thes 
days, and how can he do this if he has no 
means of keeping in contact with things 
if, in other words, he doesn’t regularly r¢ 
ceive a writer’s trade paper and if he doesn’t 
regularly see and study the sort of maga 
zine to which he wants to sell? 

“Fourth.—VPettiness in securing equipment 
is bound to be reflected in the writer’s out 
look on his work and on things in general 
If he is petty about his tools, then his wor! 
is apt to have the petty, ineffectual slant 
that damns it at once in these days of pros 
perity when so much of the published litera 
ture has a distinctly successful tone. 

“Tools, more tools and better tools—that 
what every writer needs. And it is my be 
lief that every writer who is ambitious and 
who is serious owes it to himself to get th 
best possible equipment of tools for his work 
just as quickly as he possibly can.” 

Which are strong words but jammed ful 
of common sense. 

I am personally acquainted with several 
writers who though always ambitious to 
write never made any worth-while progress 
at all until they managed to secure the right 
sort of tools with which to work. And in 
some instances the most important of all 
the tools was sane, competent criticism. 

Who knows how many other struggling 
writers are being held back from success 
simply because of an inadequate equipment 
of the right sort of tools? 
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Writing for Juveniles 


A Brief Survey of an Important Field 


By STANLEY STOTZ 


k" ETEIN years of writing available (and 
4 many more, unavailable) for 
nile magazines has taught me quite a bit 
wut this particular field of endeavor. Al- 
ugh no small number of writers look upon 


articles 


iting for children as an easy game, (some 
n disdain it), it is far from that. In f: 
s one of the most difficult fields to enter, 


ict, 


t the pastures are very green for those who 
ve access. 
| remember an art- 
in the Saturday 
ening Post, 
irs back, by the now 
mous Clarence Bud 
Kelland, in 
which he said that his 
for children 
re like gold bond 
they paid 
d dividends f 


soine 


eton 
books 
These will 
stments ; 
for ments 
nger periods than do 
season best- 4 
Johnny 
of “Raggedy Ann” 


seems to find the juvenile 


one 
sellers, 
Gruelle, 
Raggedy Andy,” 
field a remunerative one, and what about A. 
Neely Hall—he has been writing occupation 
and construction articles for boys and girls 
ever smcee I wasa kid. And L. Frank Baum 
th his Wisard of Og stories, now being 
tinued successfully by Edith P. Thomp 
sou. I learned the other day that the widow 
of 
exclusively for boys and girls, was. still 
wing $10,000 a year royalty from her 


a 


creator and 


of one Louisville’s writers, who wrote 


late husband’s works and hoped to do so for 
some years to come. There is plenty of 
money in it if you can tune in at the right 
pitch | 

GO oe 

One of the crying needs today is sufficient 
worth-while material for children’s maga- 
No small amount of the “stuff” foist- 


ed on them today is imbecilic, to read some of 


Z1N1€S, 


which would make e\ 
man wince. 
~~ “+ sclae 
rhe erroneous idea 


all that need be done 1 


down to a simple style, 


en a street-car motor- 
fostered by some that 
s to bring our writings 
in order that a child 


might read it, is without rhyme or reason. 
Changing the wording does not alter the 
story. I have seen parts of the Bible in 
monosyllabic words, (nicely hyphenated, 


too ) 


Many of our readers have re- 
quested articles on the subject of 
writing for juveniles. 

In response to this a series of 
articles of which this is the first, 
has been planned. 
be 
month until the principal require- 
and possibilities 
market have been covered. 


continued each 


this 


of 


not be appreciated by 
child changes rapidly 

be transposed into ent 
TOW. \ writer of , 


quaint himself with tl 
he intends to submit hi 


but I feel sure th: 


juvenile tales 


ie magazines to which 


it the real meaning of 
of the 
lost 


reader. 


stories 
the 


S( 


me 
was on 
In planning stories 
lren it must be 





remembered that, not 


only should the lan- 
FTUaAre used be easily 
understood, but the 
SLOTY itself should be 


within the intellectual 
of 


Stories for 


reader. 


children 


scope the 

up to seven years will 

twelve year olds. A 

his likes of today will 

irely new ones tomor- 
. 1 1 

les should ac- 


And, 


s brain children. 


by the way, this will save no end of useless 


labor, to say nothing o 


fr postage. 


One of the best written stories for small 
children I have ever seen is The Litile Brown 
Bear, by Johnny Gruelle (Volland). It is 


entertaining and holds a child's interest, (1 
read it, or told it, to several of them myself), 


and yet there is somet 


the story. There is 


] 


hing deeper than just 


a gentle reminder of 


politeness, kindness and unselfishness—to 


say nothing of gr 
through the book. In 
to read to any small ch 

And, another thing, 


atitude—running all 
fact, it is a good book 
ild. 

don’t talk 


“down” to 
















18 
“Dear Chil- 


so forth, ad, 
Nor do 


They don’t like it! 
and 


children. 
dren,” “Now, kiddies,” 
‘go over big.” 


‘ 


infinitum, does not 
stories of the ‘“goody-goody” type register. 
I might add that I am familiar with the re- 
quirements of several religious publishing 
houses and the “goody-goody”’ narrative is 
taboo. You'll find that boys (and girls, too, 
for that matter) go in for more gore than 
you might suspect, unless you watch what 


“<é 


they read, i. e., consider the popularity of 
the books by MM. Althsheler, Tomlinson, 
various other members of that host, 
3ritish and French are laid 


and 
where Indians, 
low in the dust by the pioneer boy heroes. 
These are no “milk-fed” tales but plain, un- 
adulterated “he-man”’ stuff. 

The most popular type of story for chil- 
dren under twelve seems to be the fairy 
story or folk-tale. This form of writing is 
prevalent in most of the books published to- 
day (for ages 7-12) and is used by a number 
of magazines. Fairy stories do not always 
have a moral, nor do they always teach the 
reader anything, most of them being written 
purely for entertainment. 

3ut when the age of twelve is attained 
both boys and girls demand stories with a 
little more “meat’’ in them. Stories of pio- 
neers, Indians, revolutionary. heroes and 
heroines, aviators, explorers, inventors, in- 
teresting men (ancient or modern) are what 
now hold their attention. If a writer at- 
tracts a boy or girl of this age he is indeed 
lucky. They will read everything you pro- 
duce, besides they'll tell the world about you. 

In conclusion: Study your readers, their 
books and their magazines. Talk to boys 
and girls and ask them what they like. They 
are very frank and won't hesitate a minute 
to tell you just whether or not they like a 
book by “X” or don’t like books by “Z.” A 
visit to the public library will repay you 
many times over. The attendants will gladly 
tell you what authors are read mostly, and 
to what type of children certain books appeal. 
I find the library a very good barometer— 


a sort of crucible for weeding out the dross. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING 
By PAUL R. BROWN 


Perhaps the amateur writer’s most diffi. 
cult task is to cause his characters to move 
rythmically in that same free and easy, true- 
manner that the older and more 
It has always been 


to-life 
established writers do. 
a big question to the beginner how those 
who have “arrived” gained favor with the 
reading public. The reason for this is that 
they gave the public just what that public 
wanted, and what that public enjoyed read 
ing. To do that they had to be human 
and write their stories with all the human 
peculiarities that are in evidence. 

Choose for your first subject some in 
dividual whom you are very well acquainte: 
with and jot down his characteristics as yo 
know them. The peculiarities of your sul 
ject are probably the most important—thos 
little things of action and manner that yor 
find hard to understand. Try to determin 
his reasons for these peculiarities, or th 
excuse for a few things he does which sec: 
so out of tune with the rest of his being 
Do not be prejudiced, but work with 
broadminded view, for you must realize tha 
you are possessed with as many peculiaritics 
as your subject. 

After you are positive that you hav 
gathered in and summed up every chara 
teristic in your subject that can be found 
sit down and write a three-hundred word 
biography of him—bringing out his man- 
nerisms in every form and laying down 
real reason for every one. In a very sh 
time you will have a greater understanding 
of people, and a short chat with alm 
any one will teach you to quickly pick th 
Studying 


character is studying people and one must 


= 


peculiar, as well as fine points. 


know people to write of people. 

After a month of character study you 
will learn that every one you meet is dii 
ferent and acts under a different impulse 
You will then understand why an aut! 
ends a story to suit his particular characters 


rather than to satisfy his own feelings. 
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Making Your Characters Live 


You Must Make Your Characters Live if You 
Want to Sell Your Stories 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


| OU have a good plot, and you give an 
unusual twist to some of the shop- 
rn situations; but I can’t buy a story 
bout names that do things. In your pre- 
ous yarn the characters were alive. One 
uld see them and believe in them. That’s 
hy we bought it. But there are no people 
this present story: there are only names. 
\nd you badly state the attributes and char- 
‘teristics which belong to these names, in- 
ad of making your characters talk and 
for themselves, and show us what they 
ire. In other words, you have written a 
story with hardly any real effort at charac- 
terization — which means, of course, that 
u have written a story nobody is likely 
buy in its present form.” 
This is an extract from a letter sent re- 
ntly to a semi-professional writer by one 
)f the kindest and cleverest editors of the 
wood-pulp all-fiction magazines. The writer 
| sold several good yarns to him and to 
- rivals, but in the story under considera- 
tion he flopped terribly. The plot material 
was good, as the editor admitted; but it 
was made into a story about nobody at all. 
And stories, of course, must be about some- 
body who is real to the reader for the time 
being, and preferably about somebody with 
whom he can feel kinship and sympathy. 
Naturally, the author thought his worst 
story was his best. It’s funny how we writ- 
ers dote on our cross-eyed, knock-kneed, 
sickly children, and have only a tepid affec- 
tion for the perfect infant that, like Abso- 
lom, is without blemish from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot. He is a 
stalwart believer in this journal, and also, 
if | may say so without immodesty, in my 
contributions to it. So he sent the script 
and the editor’s letter to me for a clinical ex- 
amination. But the best I could give the 


poor brain child was an autopsy, for it was 
deader than mutton. 

With a few trifling exceptions, all stories 
are dead and worthless when they have no 
good characterization. Sometimes a detec- 
tive yarn asstmes the nature of a mathe- 
matical problem; and the fiction interest is 
almost entirely in the clever and unexpected 
solution of that problem, the characters who 
provide some of its factors being little, if at 
all, more than mere names. Poe’s famous 
story, The Gold Bug, for example, does not 
depend on characterization; though it has 
some of a high order, it could achieve a 
striking dramatic effect without any. 

But this is very unusual, even with de- 
tective stories. Those which are successful 
are apt to have admirable characterization. 

Sherlock Holmes is one of the most 
sharply-drawn characters in modern fiction, 
and Conan Doyle achieved the remarkable 
triumph of keeping his protagonist e.ractly 
the same person throughout a very long 
This is hardly ever done. 
writer 


series of stories. 
[ven an experienced professional 
usually makes his hero several different 
people, though having the same name, when 
he runs him through a series. 

I can only recall one modern writer who 
equalled Doyle’s success in keeping his hero 
in character through many stories — Cut- 
cliffe Hyne, in his Captain Kettle yarns. 
But most of Doyle’s detective stories were 
distinguished by the masterly portrayal of 
the minor characters, even if they had only 
trifling and ephemeral parts to play. In all 
of Hyne’s work, on the contrary, Captain 
Kettle was alive, but the other characters 
were simply ghosts walking the deck of his 
ship to give him the chance to do his stuff. 
This is the difference between the master 
and the man who is a clever craftsman but 






































20 
not quite a master. The master takes pains 
in the smallest details; the clever crafts- 
man thinks only of his broad effects. 

The secret of creating such outstanding 
and living characters is very simple—almost 


the recipe for marital happiness 


as simple as 
given to a friend of mine, recently wedded, 
by an old stager who has Pol 
off the boards from bromidic counsel. “All 
“1s to un- 


. 1 
nius backed 


you have to do, my boy,” he said, 
derstand her, and then make her think you 
are IT.” Similarly, all 


to see your Sherlock Holmes or 


you have to do is 
your Cap- 
tain Kettle; see him so clearly that he murs 
be this way and no other way; and then 
put down on your paper what you see, so 
that the reader 
ple enough, doesn’t 
reflect that all writers see their characters 
or think they see them. My friend, 
drew that faithful letter from 

thought he characters; for he 
moaned to me, “they are people, though he 
them 


can see it, too. Sounds sim- 


it, especially when you 
who 
the editor, 


saw his 


says they are only names. I can see 
just as I see the members of my family, and 
I say just what they are like in every de 
tail.” 

That was the main trouble, as it usually 
is in stories with poor c 
Sometimes one gets a yarn in which ab 
character-drawing is 


lutely no effort at 


made. One is simply told that this person 


is a hero named Bill Jones, this other fel 
low a villain named Jake Smith, this girl 
noble heroine named Mary, and this other 
1] 
it 


girl a wicked vamp named Luci 


1 1 
general rule, the writer 


a5. a 
his characterization has tried hard to suc- 
ceed, but tried along the wro1 
urally, this is always the case with writers 
such as my friend and client—writers who 
have proved their mettle by selling some of 


their stories. The man who doesn’t even 
1] 
il 


try to characterize doesn't sel at all 


stories 
The nigger in the woodpile was ¢Cxpos za 
all 


—I say just what they are 


by my friend in all his Ethiopian blackness 
like in every 
detail.” He admitted that he confused d 
scription of with 
tion. He admitted that he tried to do the 
job himself, in his own proper person, in- 
for them- 


characters characteriza- 


stead of making his puppets do it 


selves. And the script proved this awful 
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fact right at the start. It opened with a 
long, exact, and particularized description 
of one character, and then went on to give 
a similarly itemized description of another 
character. No initial dramatic action at all 
Nothing done or said by them to interest thi 
He just falked about them, and, 
as they were absolute strangers 

reader, that was profoundly uninter- 
He told what their noses and theit 

their 
clothes —told 
of their personal appearance, 


esting. 


eyes and teet] 


their 


l oked like 


foreheads and 


and their about 


ee Stent 
every detall 


without giving the reader any picture | 


could see and orasp. Phis used to be don 
by the old Victorian novelists to a deers 


according to our modern way 


really terrible, 


of thinking. Those ol boys loved to rant 
exact and painfully precise photographi 
descriptions of their characters. Conside1 
Dickens’ lengthy and detaile 


Mr. Pecksniff looked lik 


for example, 
tatement of what 
But Dickens and the other great Victoriai 

Their re: 


did not rely on such descriptions. 
effects were won by such de ft touches, give! 
in action and dialogue, as we think of whe: 
we talk about characterization today. 


story presents its own problems 


in characterization as in everything els 





mes a little exact description is valu 
able and effective, but the details of phys 
which are deseribs 


details. The 


costulre 


OLnOMYV OFT 


must always be significant 
must mean something to the story, or the 


will simply clutter the thing up and bore tl 
es > 


reader. John Silver's wooden leg meant 
good deal in “Treasure Island,” and ther« 
fore Stevenson described it. But, in th 


main, Stevenson allowed Silver to be char 
acterized by himself and by the other char 

him: “RK. ] 
yf the art whic! 


their contacts with 


acters in 
S..” of course, was a master 
He knew that you can charac 


conceals art. 
terize best when you are not seeming to do 
so. He knew that when you say to th 
reader, baldly and bluntly, “Now, this is 
exactly what this person looks like, and this 


is exactly person he is,” 


fails to 


the kind of 


very definiteness of detail 


your 
convey 
a definite impression to that reader’s mind 

In all the immense range of English lit 
erature, there is probably no better piece ot 
characterization than Harry Carey’s famous 
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ballad, Sally in our Alley; and yet, in all 
the fifty-six lines, there is not a single bit 
of exact and direct description. We are not 

ld what “pretty Sally” or her lover looked 
like, but we can see them both as real people 
unless we are dumb brutes without a trace 
of imagination and sympathy. Carey wins 
his wonderful effect by indirect and inferen- 
tial methods. He makes the London ap- 
prentice boy talk from his heart about his 
sweetheart and his love of her. It is ap- 
ently the most artless thing in [English 
try, but in reality it is literary art car- 
d to the superlative point. Nothing more 
natural, and therefore more convincing, was 


D 


ever written. Every one of those fifty-six 
es is a touch of indirect characterization, 
characterization which invites the read- 
er’s co-operation. One is made to feel that 
the apprentice is a’ thoroughly good chap, 
although he seems to be unconscious of the 
fact as, unwittingly, he discloses his own 
virtues; and, as the corrollary, one realizes 
t Sally must be a sweet and charming girl 
the darling of his heart, inspiring him 

to do and dare so valiantly for her sake. 


“When she is by, I leave my work, 
I love her so sincerely; 

\Iy master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs tic most severely. 

But let him bang his bellyful, 
Pil bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley 


“AMTy master carries me to church, 
And often I am blamed 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is named; 

I leave the church in sermon-time 
And slink away to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley.” 


very writer of fiction should study this 
poem with the greatest care, striving to dis- 


‘cover just how it is that Carey produces 


such a tremendous effect by such apparently 
simple means. Sally in our Alley is perfect 
in technique, but the technique is the least 
part of it; for it is only the weapon Carey 
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wields. The soldier’s skill and valor are 
more important than his sword; if he hasn’t 
got a sword, he can get one. The spirit of 
sympathy and understanding in which Carey 
fights his battle is the all-important thing. 

Another splendid example of indirect 
characterization, always the best kind, is af- 
forded by “Lugete, Veneres Cupidinesque!” 
which is, to my mind, the finest thing in 
Latin lyric poetry. When, with tender, ex- 
quisite taste, Catullus condones with his mis- 
tress in her sorrow at the untimely death of 
her pet sparrow, he paints himself and Les- 
bia deftly and surely, although he does not 
seem to be making any effort to do so. Les- 
bia is characterized by the very fact that the 
death of her pet means so much to her, and 
Catullus by the fact that, in his age and en- 
vironment, grief thus inspired can mean so 

This little poem, like Sally 
makes a resistless appeal for 
It calls for the 


much to him. 
in our Alley, 
the reader’s co-operation. 
exercise of sympathetic imagination upon 
the material presented. All good charac- 
terization does this. Bald description, how- 
ever photographically precise, can not gain 
such an alliance with the reader. He isn’t 
forced to love the character because he is 
told the character has a certain kind of nose, 
lips of a particular shade of red, and clothes 
of a particular texture and cut. But he is 
forced to love Sally and Lesbia, for he has 
the delightful illusion that they are his Sally 
and his Lesbia, created by him out of the 
raw material furnished by Carey and Ca- 
tullus. 

The master craftsman sometimes. gives 
admirable indirect characterization and 
makes the character likeable, by allowing 
that character to admit serious faults. Lady 
Gregory does this, in a daring and effective 
manner, in her play, “The Dragon.” The 
Prince of the Marshes is ‘a good, kind 
man,” as Princess Nuala says; but he goes 
out of his class when. he tackles a dragon, 
and he is forced to flee ignominiously. “He 
has not pith nor power to handle arms,” the 
King remarks. “That sort brings a bad 
name on kings.” 
~ Now, it is pretty hard to make a charac- 
ter supremely sympathetic, especially in a 
romantic, fantastic play, after that character 
(Continued on page 52) 













































The Minimum in Cameras 


How the Miniature Camera Proves Practical and Profitable 
to the Writer 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


HOSE who have followed my informal 

efforts in these pages from month to 
month will recall that I have stated my per- 
sonal preference in regard to the size of 
camera which seems best for the average 
writer. It will be remembered that I have 
consistently suggested the 2'4x3% size in 
any one of a number of domestic and im- 
ported models. Furthermore, my readers 
will recall I hinted that often in these days 
things are done which would have been con- 
sidered impossible even five years ago by the 
present generation. 

Although I have admitted that a high- 
grade vest-pocket camera in the 154x2™% 
size is capable of excellent work in the 
hands of those who understand its limita- 
tions, as well as its effectiveness, I made no 
mention of the new type of miniature cam- 
eras which are rapidly proving to be very 
practical for the writer, traveler, explorer, 
lecturer, and scientist. I refer to the latest 
“still movie cameras,” as one man called 
them. These cameras are movie cameras 
only in that they use standard motion-pic- 
ture film; otherwise they are miniature 
still-cameras with lenses, shutters, and equip- 
ment to fit the small size of picture. 

The original size of a motion-picture neg- 
ative gs a little smaller than a two-cent 
stamp. Some of these cameras make a pic- 
ture twice as large as the regular motion- 
picture size of negative—about the size of 
a special delivery stamp. In either case, 
the picture is much smaller than the 15x 
214 vest-pocket size, formerly considered 
to be the smallest practical size of picture 
for satisfactory use. 

It is not claimed that these small pictures, 
in their original size, are suitable for literary 
work—with perhaps one or two exceptions. 
However, owing to the high quality of the 
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lenses used, the small negatives may be cu- 


larged to satisfactory size for editorial 
quirements. 
will enlarge to 8x10 inches with virtually 
loss of clearness, brilliancy or contrast. 
Probably one of the first questions that 
my readers will ask is in regard to the bot 
of having to enlarge every picture befor 
Let me say that each of the m 


is saleable. 
lature cameras now on the market has a very 
simple set of 


complete and accessor! 
among which is an enlarger. The ma! 
of enlargements is really not so much 
as it would be to make contact p1 
from larger negatives. The entire eq 
ment is so small, compact, and light 
weight that the work can be done con\ 
ently, quickly and satisfactorily in lin 


s 


effort 


space. 
With these cameras it is possible to ob- 
tain small projectors with which positives 


from the small negatives can be throw: 
the screen virtually any size that is desi 
It will be remembered how large the 
tion-pictures appear on the screen at 
theater. These miniature cameras peruut 
the same opportunities for extreme en- 


larging. However, it is possible to throw 
a larger picture on. the screen than on the 
enlarging-board, because the screen is a 
greater distance from the projector or cn- 
larging-machine; and pictures on paper as 


large as 3x4 or 10x12 feet are not required, 
even for the most particular editor. 


I mention this matter of projection for 
very often a writer can earn extra remuncra- 
tion by giving illustrated talks or lectures 


in connection with his work or his travels 
and experiences. Some reader will probably 
wish to remind me that this matter of giving 
illustrated lectures is by no means confined 
to owners of these new miniature cameras. 


Many of these little pictu S 
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He will point out that the lantern-slides 


were made successfully from camera nega- 
tives long before motion-picture film was 


available. Very true; but I know from ex- 
perience that the process is simpler with 
film than with glass lantern-plates. In fact, 
to be able to make a perfect lantern-slide 
requires a high degree-of artistic and tech- 


nical skill; and few of us can make good 
lantern-slides. Now and again, we have 
luck; but in most cases we are not so sure 


of results as we are with printing or en- 
fowever, to get back to the cameras to 
which I have alluded, let me say that their 


value to the writer lies in their economy of 
operation, light weight, compactness, incon- 
spicuousness, and effectiveness. Further- 
more, they are by no means toys but reliable 
phovographie instruments and as well made 


las de luxe, if desired—as larger cam- 
eras. The same high-grade lenses, shutters, 


workmanship, accessories, and reputation 
are built into these cameras that may be ob- 
taincd in larger outfits. The cost is virtually 
the same as for instruments of equal use- 
fulness in the larger sizes. 


me try to illustrate how these minia- 


ture cameras are now being used by those 
who are experienced and are getting results. 
As already stated, these instruments are 
made to use standard motion-picture film of 
sufficient length to take fifty or more pic- 
tures with one loading. It is obvious that 
with one or two extra rolls of film, it is 
possible to make a large number of pictures 
with very little bother of changing rolls or 
carrying many extra ones. Owing to the 
short focus of the lenses and the small size 
of negative, there is very little, if any, 
focusing necessary. Then, too, the large 
aperture of the lenses used enables the 
writer to make pictures virtually under all 
conditions of light; and the excellent shut- 
ters supplied make it possible for him to 
photograph subjects in rapid motion. 

Few types of cameras are more quickly 
brought into action; and virtually all these 
miniature outfits can be carried in a man’s 
coat pocket or a lady’s bag. When 


necessary or desirable, the camera can be so 
concealed that not even one’s closest friend 
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can detect its presence. It should be evident 
that there are times and places when the less 
camera one has in sight the better. 


The recent terrible flood catastrophe in the 
State of Vermont, and other New England 
states, drew newspaper investigators, fea- 
ture writers, human interest specialists, and 
photographers from all over the country. 
Conditions of transportation, the weather, 
and personal danger combined to force all 
visitors to carry the minimum of camera 
equipment sufficient to cover their assign- 
ments. 

Let us assume that a writer of feature 
articles set himself the task to cover the 
With one of the min- 


entire flooded area. 
iature cameras under discussion, he could 
make several hundred pictures and carry 


the camera and needed extra films in his 
overcoat pockets. The  shutter-and-lens 
equipment in the better grade models would 
enable him to make pictures under nearly 
every possible condition of weather and 
light. Each little picture would act as a 
memorandum when it came time to write 
his article. With his enlarger, he could 
make as many pictures as might be needed 
for illustration; and with his little pro- 
jector, and positive film, he could give talks 
or lectures to clubs, churches, and other 
organizations. 

By way of explanation, positive film for 
projection is made by printing from the 
original film negative on another strip of 
film which is the equivalent of making little 
lantern-slides for projection on the screen. 

It may be seen that these little miniature 
cameras are of three-fold value to the writer 
—they supply accurate memoranda, illustra- 
tions, and open the way for profitable talks 
and lectures. True, the larger cameras can 
do the very same thing; but the cost, time 
and effort involved in obtaining the same 
result is much greater. Then, too, the mat- 
ter of portability, compactness, and light 
weight are all in favor of the miniature 
outfit. 

In singing the praises ef the new types 
of very small cameras, I do not wish to 
convey the impression that they, any more 
than the larger equipments, can cover all 
photographic demands. There is no camera 
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of whatever make, size, or cost that will do 


everything in photography equally well. 
Each outfit has its limitations, and these 


should be carefully noted and studied by 
the writer. However, for nearly every re- 
quirement of so-called straight photography, 
the new miniature cameras will the 
test. In fact, they have done so, and are 


doing so. 


meet 


The photographic field is in a constant 
state of flux. Types of cameras, models 
and prices are changing constantly. We 
understand and expect such a condition 
in the automobile field, and we must learn 
to expect it in photography. The intelli- 
gent purchaser endeavors to obtain the best 
possible equipment which he can obtain, 
within the limitations of his pocketbook and 
the work he has to do. A shrewd business 
man would not purchase a five-ton truck 
to deliver his goods if a ton truck could 
do the work. Nothing is gained by rushing 
off to buy everything that is new, just be- 
cause it is new. I am not suggesting that my 
readers hurry to the nearest photographic 
dealer and purchase one of these new “‘still 
movie cameras.” However, I am convinced 
that it will be well worth any writer’s time 
to investigate these little outfits and to know 
from personal examination what they are, 
what they will do, and what they cost. 
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In discussing these new miniature cam 
eras, I believe that I am rendering a servic« 
at this time if I do no more than to let my 
readers know that such cameras are in exist 
Perhaps I have not performed th 
but, perhaps 


ence. 
service as well as I might; 
the nearest photographic dealer can mak 
up for my deficiencies. Recently a numb: 
of very practical, hard-headed profession: 
photographers tested some of these mini 
ture cameras with the avowed purpose o 
showing up their weaknesses in constructio 
quality of work and effectiveness under ; 
conditions of weather and light. Th 
same men have admitted frankly that 
new “still movie cameras” have opened 0] 
portunities which heretofore were bey 
reach. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I am 1 
urging any reader to scrap his present cat 
era, nor to make any radical change. H 
ever, I do feel that it will be to the disti 
advantage of many readers to look into 
matter and determine themsel 
whether or not the new miniature cam 
will be a real help in newspaper and lite: 


tor 


work. Without a doubt, the beautif 
made and equipped “still movie camet 
now on the market are, indeed, the minimum 


in cameras for the writer who can use t 


to his advantage. 


UNDIMMED DON QUIXOTE 


ERVANTES himself says that the prin- 

cipal object of his work was to destroy 
the romances of chivalry, and, no doubt, that 
was his original intention. But the day of 
these was already passing and Don Quixote 
only hastened their end. Unconsciously he 
began to modify that intention ; the possibili- 
ties of the subject slowly revealed them- 
selves. Before he was aware of it, he found 
himself committed to a far larger enterprise 
than he had thought of—the prose epic of 
Spain. Not content with the elaborate por- 
traiture of the two imposing figures, he fur- 


nishes his rich gallery with likenesses of sec 





ondary figures, all revealing the dexterous 
touch of the consummate craftsman. All ‘he 
national life of Spain is poured into Von 
Quixote ; We need pay no attention 


to those who would persuade us to regard it 
as a well of esoteric symbolism. First 

last Don Quixote is a masterpiece of enter 
tainment. Its humor remains undim 
something of its magic is conveyed even in 
the least faithful of captivated thinkers so 
far apart in time, temperament, doctrine, 
and race as Locke, Kant and Schopenhiauer. 

“A New History of Spanish Litera 


by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, F. B. A 
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Radio Drama 


An Explanation of Some Fundamental Rules in This 
New Field of Writing 


By WILLIAM FENWICK 


5 ape present status of the radio drama 

certainly is underestimated. It becomes 
evident upon investigation that the evolution 
of radiophony, from a crude laboratory ex- 
periment to its present position as a member 
he fine arts, has simultaneously developed 
a form of dramatic presentation involving a 


distinetly new technique. 

t least one of the larger American col- 
leves has come to recognize this new mode 
of acting. For the first time in the United 
States students of the drama had the funda 
mentals of this latest art exposed to them 
when the University of California recently 
assigned John D. Barry, well-known play- 
wright and also lecturer for the University’s 
extension division, to broadcast one of his 
plays in the presence of his pupils from the 
KGO_ studios. 

‘Throughout my little play,” Mr. 
Barry in discussing the event after the broad- 
cast, “I had worked for action, but in the 
form in which I had originally written it, 
the play couldn’t go over the air without the 
intrusion of an alien personality. A voice 
needed to interpret those scenes for 
which no radio action could be invented. 
I knew the value of those situations which 
spectators through silence. But they 
ed visualization. In radio work the 
visualizing can not be done through the 
eyes. It must be done through the imagina- 
tion. How could I make a radio audience 
that in a dark room, with a flashlight, 
a burglar was at work? As he was working 
alone, he couldn’t be expected to speak. It 
Was notorious that talking out loud wasn't 
by the best burglars. And no self- 
respecting burglar would engage in soliloquy. 
The only expedient I could devise was to 
prepare carefully for the coming of the burg- 
lar, to make the listeners expect him, and, by 


said 


done 


the -faintest suggestions, to convey the im- 
pression that he was busy in the dark. 

“In a later situation the problem was easi- 
er. My hero, in order to help the burglar, 
for whom he feels sorry, make a get-away, 
dresses the burglar in the overcoat and high 
hat he has just been wearing at the opera. 
This, in the original script, I had tried to 
make effective by swift and silent action, 
but for radic I had to just reverse the pro- 
cedure. As he dressed the burglar, I had 
him give orders about the proper way to put 
the coat and hat on, fumble with the muffler, 
and change the walking stick to the other 
arm. In this way, the audience “‘saw” every- 
thinge—with the aid of a few hints to the 
imagination.”’ 

This latter trick—called 
constitutes one of the most important feat- 
ures of the radio drama. Upon its proper 
use depends the play’s atmosphere and, to 
almost as great an extent, its setting; for 
there are only two ways of conveying an 
impression through the microphone and both 
familiar 
sounds are the radio dramatist’s only means 
of communication. The case of Mr. Barry’s 
play presents an excellent example of situa- 
tions wherein the one may be used and not 
the other, and vice versa. In the beginning 
this phase of the subject received scant atten- 
tion and was generally disregarded, all “hol- 
lows” being filled in by a non-playing person 
who explained what could not be imagined. 
These crude “pass-overs,” however, are now 
altogether verboten. 

Another particular aspect of the problem 
the radio dramatist is this. 
Whereas the classics of the stage employ 
pomp and elaboration to the nth degree, these 
have no place in a successful dramatic radio 
presentation. This is chiefly because radio 


“voicing-in’’— 


rely upon sound. Dialogue and 


con fro mting 
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requirements are those of life of today, the 
keynote of which is simplicity and natural- 
ness. To present life in its essentials, as it 
really is, should be the single rule adhered 
to throughout the radio dramatist’s work. 
The simplicity demanded, though, does not 
necessarily require us to abandon the intri- 
cate plot and host of characters so common 
to the works of many: not if a story be 
skillfully written around a simple theme. 
The mind of the listener, contrary to former 
beliefs, can hold the threads of many persons 
in a play, but, to insure agdinst confusion, 
not more than three or four should be per- 
forming in any one scene. 

Here attention might be directed to mono- 
drama, a type which possesses vast possibili- 
ties and which satisfies the unique requisites 
of the microphone almost perfectly when the 
script is cleverly written. In a play of this 
nature broadcast by CKCL, Toronto, the 
complete plot, of a serious theme, was so en- 
folded that it rivaled many of those of con- 
siderably greater detail; it was a one-sided 
telephone conversation ! 

“Have your speeches direct and ‘to the 
plot,’” advised Mrs. Wilda Wilson Church 
when asked about the restrictions the play- 
wright should observe; and few are as qual- 
ified to answer such a question as she, for 
she has acted for several years as director of 
the KGO Players and given herself exclu- 
sively to promoting and advancing this em- 
bryo art. “Stage plays,” she continued, “are 
two-and-one-half or three hours long be- 
cause, when one dresses in theater clothes 
and travels perhaps several miles, one nat- 
urally expects to remain at the playhouse the 
full evening. The show people have formed 
the habit of writing a play whose impulse 
carries through that amount of time, or pad- 
ding out to that length even when the play is 
feeble and anemic. In radio, we must allot 
a considerably shorter period of time, thus 
bringing us back to the Greek method of 
using but one theme and intensifying that 
one theme, contrary-wise to the Shakespear- 
ian method of diverting the theme to con- 
trasting elements and carrying several inter- 
woven plots. 

“Five thousand words is a safe limit for a 
play,” she resumed after a pause. “This 
takes about 40 minutes to transmit, and time 
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is a much more important factor in dealing 
with the microphone than with the stage. 


When I cut a play, I count every word, an 
boil it down to the prescribed length. I dis 
pense with all unessential characters. 
“Only good quality can win the radi 
audience!” declared Mrs. Church emphati 
ally. “The actor can not fool us with his 
tricks or personality, thereby doing away 
with the old idea of ‘performance.’ TI! 
more or less boresome elocution, bomba 
posing, voice projection, and any straining 
after effect, is only ridiculous over radio 
“Place,” or “setting” effects, can be m: 
more vivid over the radio than in any other 
form of dramaturgy. “Small wonder th 
radio is developing an entirely new type : 
play,” said Mr. Rice in speaking of tl 
“Radio is almost as free of limitations as is 
life itself! It has the subtle power of stag 
or suggesting action without being under 
complementary obligation of actually rej 
So long as there is an ea 


ducing it. 
hear and an imagination to construct 
color, there are no scenic limitations to the 
radio play and very few as to action. Deitly 
written lines can carry the listener across 
the wilderness and overseas, through torren- 
tial rains, and to the far North, into deep 
mines and on the wings of speeding aircrait.” 

In literary work, a misplaced punctuation 
mark can mar a manuscript; likewise, an 
untimely gesture has a similar effect on the 
stage. Nor is radio without minor rules 
whose observance may make a great 
greater or entirely nullify its success. Names 
alone, for instance, are capable of consi 
ably lowering the merits of an otherwise 
good play, for confusion in the listencr’s 
mind comes with but slight provocation. To 
avoid this, everything and every one 
cerned should be named frequently, anc the 
usage of pronouns should be well restr 
particularly the practice of carrying 
very far from the antecedent. 


Prior to one’s initial attempt at writing a 
play for the microphone, no other auxiliary 
study can be more strongly recommended 


than that of acoustics. Sound is the one 
and only medium available ; and, in the 
ety of noises at the writer’s disposal must 
one convey his entire work. Therefore, final 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 


rmerly Editor, ForWard Magasine, Montgomery Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


BUDGETING THE MAGAZINE 


Y' )U will, in all probability, be given a 
yearly appropriation for your publica- 
tion. To keep within that appropriation is, 
of course, your duty. However, while re- 
stricting your expenses, you should be able 
to publish a paper that is up to the standard 
which has been set. You will be able to do 
this with ease only if 


should be contributed, and you should have 
to buy very few photos with the exception of 
those used for the covers. Engravings are 
charged on a standard scale; and, after you 
have estimated about how many and what 
type of engravings you will use in each issue, 
you can set down a figure for your average 

engraving cost per 





you apportion your = 
penditure fairly 
among the various 
items involved. 
fter you have 
hal bids drawn up 
by various typeset- 
tel and printers, 
you should decide 
upon the one that 
seems fairest in ac- 
cordance with the 
type of work turned 


organs. 





The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each 
article is as follows: 


1. Purpose of the Small Magazine 


issue. 

When you know 
your average circula- 
tion and the cost of 
mailing or shipping 
magazines by ex- 
press, you can easily 
set a figure for dis- 
tribution. 

Keeping a record 
of the costs of each 
issue, and comparing 
these with each other 








2. Physical Appearance : 

out, and from that 3. Planning the Editions and with the budget 
estimate you can 4, Handling the Editorial Department figures you have set, 
gauge your typeset- 5. Engravings and Layouts is a great help in de- 
ting and printing 6. Editing the Copy termining where you 
costs. 7. Editorials and Humor are spending too 

tu should — set 8. Sustaining Reader Interest much money, or 
your figure for 9. Distribution of Copies where you might al- 
charges on type al- 10. Budgeting the Magazine low yourself a little 
hicatines ae. leer ae more leeway. This 
possible and endeav- is a much fairer sys- 


or to keep within that figure. That is one 
item that is largely controllable by the editor. 
Two-thirds of the alterations made on these 
periodicals are usually avoidable by careful 
preliminary work in editing. After you have 
published one or two issues, you will be able 
to gauge about what you have to spend for 
photographs. You can keep this figure low 
by getting contributions of interesting snap- 
shots from your readers. In fact, in this 
type of magazine, most of your photographs 


tem than just setting a lump sum and then, 
if you should exceed it, cutting down hap- 
hazardly on some item that perhaps is not 
too high at all. This method shows you 
where your leaks are and flashes the danger 
signal in time for you to rectify the trouble 
before the “powers that be” become annoyed 
and demand an explanation of the high ex- 
penditures. 

By adding up your expense for each issue 
and dividing by the number of issues pub- 
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lished thus far during the year, you can 
ascertain your average cost per issue and 
see how it compares with your budget fig- 
ures. If your engraving cost or your print- 
ing cost is too high, you can investigate and 
see if the expenditure was necessary or ac- 
cidental and decide how to cut it down on 
the next issue, thus bringing down your aver- 
age cost. 

Occasionally you may have to publish 
some special issue for an anniversary or 
other important occasion, and such issues 
usually run higher than ordinary numbers. 
However, you need not let this upset your 
budget. Later on, you will have a chance on 
some issue to cut down expenses by running 
fewer pages or fewer illustrations and if 
this is done judiciously it will never be not- 
iced and will keep you within your budget. 

These small publications must be run on 
as businesslike a basis as a national magazine 
or daily city newspaper. It is the fact that 
they have often been run in haphazard fash- 
ion that is the cause of their astounding 
mortality rate. Only in the past four or 
five years have they been put on a serious 
basis, and now we find many of them living 
past the danger period of the first year or 
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or connected with it, which may be of help 
to you in your job as an editor, one of the 
most interesting and varied of professions. 


The Essayist 


N style depends the success of the essayist. 


in the finest way. 


bery of a suburban villa. [If Montaigne 


living, had he written essays as I am now writing them, his English essays would have 
Looking on, the country cart would not for nothing 


been as good as his Gascon ones. 


have passed him on the road to market, the setting sun would be arrested in its splendid 
e translated into a thoughtful music. 


b 


colors, the idle chimes of the church would 


is, the village life goes on, and there is no result. 


Goldsmith could not be termed a thinker ; but everything he touched 
he brightened, as after a month of dry weather, the shower brightens the dusty shrub- 


—From “Dreamthorpe,’ by Alexander Smith. 


‘Kind of House Organ the Salesman Will Rea | 
—Sales Management, June 12, 1926. 

fying the House Publication Editor’: 

Printed Salesmanship, June, 1926. 










Montaigne said the most familiar things 


had lived in Dreamthorpe, as I am now 
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How to Write the “Confession” Story 


Some Specific Rules for the Writing of the Confessional Story 


By JOSEPH 


i lipatoineny still in its infancy, the ‘‘con- 
fession” story, or “true” story has 
pened many new and fascinating fields of 
terary endeavor. True it is that your name 
ill not be upon every tongue of the land. 
ery few “confession” magazines publish 
he name of the author. 
sin the announcement of the winners of a 


In certain cases, 


mtest, the author’s name is given, but ordi- 
larily it is not done. 

In writing stories for this class of maga- 
ine, one must be ever alert not to use some- 
ling that would make the story impossible. 
ll of these stories must be written in the 
rst person, otherwise they will not be con- 
lered for that sort of 
in never tell what some one is thinking 


magazine. You 


bout, as in case of the third-person story, 
unless that some one is yourself. For in- 
stance, you would not be allowed to say, 
“[T called to John who stood watching me 
intently, wondering if I had really meant 
hat I had said.” But if you insisted in 
telling what John thought, you would tell 
t something like this: “I called to John who 
stood watching me intently. He seemed to 
wondering if I had really meant what | 
had said.” If you insist that his thoughts, 
his emotions, his inner actions and feelings 
told, and it is sometimes necessary that 
they are told, tell them as they would appear 
» you. Do not state it definitely. Tell 
vhat the other person seemed to be think- 
ig, or what he appeared to be wondering, 
or what his emotions seemed to be, or ap- 
peared to be, but do not say what they were. 
lo make this little mistake is to make the 
story impossible, and the editors of this 


class of magazine take instant notice of these 


little faults. They are trained to detect 


hem instantly. 


WOODFORD 


Almost all of the “true confession” maga- 
zines request that the stories submitted them 
have a heart interest problem of some kind. 
Lhey must create an emotion within the 
reader; stimulate his interest so that, when 
he lays the magazine aside, he will be glad 
that the story has been written. Men and 
women both read these magazines, and, 
though women read them more frequently, 
you must interest both sexes in what you 
have to tell. 

In writing the “true confession” yarn, 
one must have something worth while to tell, 
just as surely as he must have something 
to tell in the third-person story. And he 
tell it. Perhaps this is 
one reason why so many beginners fail in 


must know how to 
this field. They dash off a story and rush 
it to an editor, expecting him to send an ac- 
ceptance check by return mail. If you have 
an idea that the editors of the “confession” 
magazines will accept anything written in 
Write it 


down on a piece of paper—and throw it in 


first person, it is a good idea! 
the waste-basket. 

There are certain rules that govern the 
writing of the first-person story, just as 
there are governing the writing of other 


stories. And this set of rules is different 
in its own way. One of those rules is: “You 
must know how to tell your story.” This is 
true in the case of any story, from “How I 
Reduced” to “What Mr. So-and-So Means 
to Me.” 
scene of happening yourself. You must 
in some 


In this case you must be on the 


hear all of the conversation. Or, 
cases it is permissable to have some one who 
the story to you. But this often invites 


confusion in the reader’s mind. They sus- 
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pect that the story was not correctly given 
to the author by the other person. 

Upon looking over the foregoing material, 
I am surprised to find that it contains a lot 
of discouragements for the “true confes- 
sion” writer. But considering the rates 
that most magazines pay for material 
of this sort, I am fully convinced that the 
writer who spends more time on his story 
and produces a better one is amply rewarded 
for his troubles. Some of these magazines 
pay as high as three cents per word for 
stories found suitable for publication. This 
surely is worth the task of revising your 





work thoroughly, criticizing it coldly, and 
revising many times before it is finally sub- 
mitted to the publishers for their decision. 
The markets are good. One magazine (as 
I write) states that it is in need of first- 
person stories and is willing to pay two cents 
a word on acceptance. The editors state 
that these stories should range from 4,000 
to 5,000 words. 

It is, beyond a doubt, a difficult task to 
prepare an acceptable first-person story of 
the “true confession” type, but with some 
persistency and writing you will be amply 
paid by these markets. 





The Enterprising Author 


An Interview With F. E. Blackwell, Editor of Western Story Magazine, 


Detective Story Magazine, and Far West Illustrated. 


Mr. Black- 


well Tells of the Treatment That New Authors Receive 
From the Street and Smith Organization 


By EMIL 


E CALLED on Mr. F. E. Blackwell in 
his editorial sanctum in the Street & 
Smith Building, on Seventh avenue, an im- 
posing red brick structure that houses the 
various periodicals that are published by 
this concern. After a few preliminary 
greetings Mr. Blackwell began his discourse 
on the writer and the writing profession. 
By means of cited examples he proved 
that whereas a lawyer who resides in the 
country or a doctor in a small town may 
gain some name for themselves in their own 
locality, in another city they are unknown. 
“But consider the writer and you have a 
marked difference,” continued Mr. Black- 
well. “He may live in a garret in Green- 
wich Village or in the tenement district. He 
_may be north, south, east or west, in a small 
town or in a large city, it does not matter. 
The writer sells a story to a magazine and 
it is published, it attracts the attention of the 
readers and they clamor for more. In time, 


ZUBRYN 


the writer becomes world famous. He i 
known the world over and his name is im 
mediately recognized by a vast majority of 
readers.” 

Mr. Blackwell dwelt on the fact that man) 
of his contributors are scattered all over the 
world and we had the pleasure of readin 
several post cards and letters from con- 
tributors in France, Germany and _ oth: 
countries. Very few of his writers hay 
met Mr. Blackwell personally, but they a! 
correspond and send their compliments + 
him from time to time. 

“Another important point that I desire t 
bring out to the enterprising author,” h 
said, “is: Are you really interested in writ- 
ing or merely intrigued by the life that an 
author leads?” 

Mr. Blackwell smiled as he recalled < 
incident during his boyhood. It seems that 
he spent one summer in the Adirondacks 
and while there he had noticed several artists 
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painting landscapes. He secretly wor- 
shipped them and decided that he would 
become an artist. Returning home he in- 
vested in crayons and tried his hand at 
drawing but soon tired of it. He did not 
want to draw but to lead the life of an 
artist, care free and easy going sort of ex- 
istence. 


" and it is the same with many young 





men and women,” averred the editor. “They 
come to see me. They are attracted by the 
elamor of the writing profession but there 
is one chief fault with them all—they can 
not write because of lack of training. Just 
as a lawyer and a doctor serve an appren- 
ticeship, so, too, must the young writer. 

“Eventually many of the beginners tire 
\f writing and receiving nothing but rejec- 
tion slips for their pains and they go back 
to the office and the shop, back to the tasks 
for which they are fitted. It is best that they 
do so for otherwise they would only waste 
much of their valuable time.” 

The talking turned to personal matters 
and then we began inquiring about the needs 
of the Street & Smith people, particularly 
those magazines that are edited by Mr. 
lackwell. 

Mr. Blackwell has served as an editor 
for that firm approximately sixteen years 
and during those years has been responsible 
for the discovery of many new writers. As 
‘or the editorial needs and the treatment of 
manuscripts while at his office we will let 
Mr. Blackwell explain: 

“The Street & Smith Company purchase 

tremendous number of manuscripts each 
year. The Western Story, Detective Story, 
and Far West Illustrated alone take some 
9,000,000 words of manuscript per year. 
This is a tremendous amount for several 
magazines but it only proves that here is a 
market for the writer who really can write. 

“We are, of course, always willing to ex- 
amine manuscripts that are suitable for our 
publications. The Far West Illustrated 
Magazine is, as its name implies, an all 


western fiction magazine. The stories 
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should deal with life in the open and may 
include Canada, Alaska, and Mexico, as well 
as the West. 

“The short stories should be from 2,000 
to 8,000 words in length and have action in 
every page. We are also in the market for 
novels and novelettes of appropriate length. 

“The needs of the Western Story Maga- 
sine are practically the same as for The Far 
West Illustrated. 

“Then there is the Detective Story Maga- 
zine. For this publication unusual detective 
stories, mystery stories, and stories dealing 
with crime are favored. 

“We also use some verse for the Western 
Magazines and articles that express some 
idea that is not hackneyed.” 

The Street & Smith Group is one of the 
oldest established fiction magazine groups 
and it would well repay the writer to culti- 
vate this market. A study of the various 
magazines will give one a general idea of 
the requirements and then, if the author 
desires an acceptance slip, he had better 
write a story that is as good as and even 
better than those that have been published. 

A manuscript is bound to get a pretty fair 
reading at the Street & Smith office and it is 
considered very carefully. If rejected there 
is a very good reason for the rejection. 

Often enough when Mr. Blackwell comes 
upon a promising writer he takes the time 
and trouble to write a note of criticism. In 
this way he has helped quite a few writers. 
He is a cheery individual and not at all like 
the hard hearted editor that he is supposed 
to represent. 

The rate of payment is one that is well 
worth the time o. writers. If we remem- 
ber correctly it ranks from 1% cent a word 
and up. 

In closing this article we would like to 
end with the parting words of Mr. Black- 
well: ‘The dictionary is your lumber yard. 
It is for you, the writer, to study the words 
and so put them together that they make 
sense and interesting reading.” 
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My Friend, the Editor 


(4 Tribute From a Contributor) 


By 


JAMES EDWARD HUNGERIORD 


“THE RE’S a hard-working gent, at a big roll-top, 
With a keen and discerning eye, 

Who’s intent upon “weeding” a manuscript “crop” - 
For suitable “stories” to buy; 

His fingers are calloused from hé andling reams, 
That pass through his digits each day, 

And always the “story” he’s NEEDING, it seems, 
Is the one that’s the farthest away! 


There’s an army of READERS depending on him, 
For the “news” of their world, that they get, 

And his job is not FASY — sometimes he looks GRIM, 
And his features are solemn and set! 

He must know ev’ry “move” in the game he is in — 
And all the “betwixts” and “betweens” 


Be “wise” to what’s doing RIGHT NOW, and HAS been, 


From Chicago on down to ’Orleans! 


He’s “plugging” all day at that ol’ desk of his — 
Except for a “bite” between acts, 

To give his good readers the BEST that there is 
The TRUTH, wv vith the “figures and facts!” 

He “sidesteps” the P R AISE for the part that he plays — 
His “pats on the shoulder” are few, 

But he Pie fully takes what he gets, if he makes 


The world a bit brighter for YOU! 
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Art for Art’s Sake 


A Whimsical Tale of a Writer Who Surmounted His Ego; 
and from the Eminence Gained Saw a New Vision 


By PAUL FOSTER 


TRUE OTHER evening a friend entered 


my study without knocking and made 
imself quite at home. At any other time 
‘is rash intrusion would, no doubt, have 
But on this particular 


inflamed my wrath. 

ening I secretly longed for an excuse to 
top writing. Inspiration had reached a re 
arkably low ebb, and the story I sought to 


ake superior to any story hitherto created 


sisted on running amuck, rambling off into 
rbidden paths, until my task reminded me 
of the time when I was back on the farm 
rding hogs. So I pushed aside the un- 
ished masterpiece and gave my friend an 
usual welcome, all mellowed with smiles 
with what I considered brilliant bits of 
clever flattery. 
Now my friend is a non-productive artist, 
cynic whose very words ring witha subtle 
ny that stings even after the sound has 
d away—one of those brilliant, fascina- 
specimens that come to frequent this 
. to live it, to squander it, to dream it 
vay—a man who at heart is an artist, re- 
ceptive, versatile, intellectual, sinful. and in- 
different to creation. And such men live a 
merry life before sinking into unknown 
graves. Yet they become embalmed and live 
on forever in a most unsuspecting way. 
| ey have a strange power over the creative 
ist, being endowed with personalities that 
him like a moth to the flame. These 
non-productive artists become Don Juans 
Robin Hoods, Hamlets and Felix Ken- 
nastons; one of them was called Socrates. 
scar commenced rummaging among my 
ooks and papers as if it were his duty to 
At length, and before I could stay 
his search, he had found the 


dd SO. 
secret cove 
where I keep a large bundle of rejection 
slips, collected over a period of many years 





and purchased at the cost of time, patience, 
desperation, postage stamps, and_ failure. 
Then he slid into a chair and grinned sar- 
donically. 

“TIere is ample proof,” he commenced, 
‘that you have imposed upon many unsus- 
pecting men with your vanity. No doubt, 
you. started with bubbling enthusiasm to 
shake the foundations of the earth and to 
capture the literary world in one fell swoop 

something on the order of a simoon. But, 
instead, you have built for yourself a host 
of irritating cares and woes. And here— 
he slapped his knee with the bundle of re- 
; is the proof of the pudding, a 
barometer of your literary tastes. These 
little notes embrace every literary 
standard, ranging from the highest forms of 


jection slips 
polite 


creative literature on down to the lowest 
samples of muckrake and balderdash.” 

you are wrong,” I lied. “This literary 
notion developed gradually, being the result 


ai 


of a long chain of facts and circumstances 
too intricate and complex for you to un- 
derstand.” 

“No doubt from reading The Cream of the 
Jest,” he interrupted. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I have read and doted 
somewhat on that delectable piece of litera- 
ture. But, as I was about to say before you 
interfered, I 
ature in the light of its finer meaning; or to 
use the old-fashioned phrase, I believe in 
Art for Art’s sake.” 


look upon the creation of liter- 


My friend looked suspiciously toward a 
shelf which strained and sagged under the 
weight of my rejected manuscripts. “And 
how long,” he inquired, “have you been a 
believer in Art for Art’s sake?” 


“Ever since I came to know and under- 
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stand art in its higher forms; ever since I 
could see it as a motif and a reality sacred 
and apart from the gross, the crude and the 
more plebian tastes and standards.” 

Oscar laughed outright in my face. ‘Plato 
was right; all is vanity. And Art for Art's 
sake is purely an affectation. It is an ele- 
ment of pathetic romance, born from the 
woes, the love affairs, the sorrows, the an- 
guish and the eccentricities of painters, poets 
and romancers. Ah, what a longing they 
confess—a longing to be placed on the high- 
est pinnacles of favor and admiration, to be 
rocked in the loving arms of the world. It 
is the cruelty of this world, my man, that 
wrings masterpieces from the souls of art- 
ists. The mad, steaming, tumultuous world 
drives them into the solitary seclusion of 
their inner selves. Quite naturally they re- 
sort to art as a weapon. Then, when the 
world refuses to recognize their creations, 
they fall back upon the last resource and 
carry on under the banner of Art for Art’s 
sake. 

“You have one thing in common with 
masters and geniuses. Your literary career, 
the same as theirs, originated from an over- 
You would blaze through this 
fleshy existence like a meteor. So you com- 
posed many literary fiascoes. All of them 
were influenced, not so much by your per- 
sonal conceptions of art, as by your personal 
desires, and by the desires of numerous edi- 


sized ego. 


tors and divers publications. The excess ego 
must fitin. It did not. And since you have 
no other excuse you are writing for the sake 
of art. Those many cancelled 
stamps glued to those envelopes in which 
your masterpieces are ensconced, tell me that 
you have written for lucre, that the tempta- 
tions of Mammon have caused your sacred 


postage 


art to become grossly besmirched 

“According to your confused and loose- 
grounded opinions,” I replied sarcastically, 
“selfishness and enlarged ego are at the 
foundations of all art. You men who never 
write or paint or mould or chisel seem to 
know more about the essentials of art and 
the cause of its production than the artists 
themselves.” 

“Yes, indeed!’’ Oscar affirmed, using one 
of his “pet” phrases. “We can look upon 
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you artists and your productions with cold 
disinterest—much as a bride and groom, 
while in the most delectable ecstasies of their 
honeymoon, look upon an alien love affair- 
without becoming shocked by the energetic 
circuit, so to speak, without being influenced 
by the psychic fermentation that drives th: 
slave to his task. And the artist is a con 
fessed slave. Yet the impetus that perpetu 
ates his creations is lodged in the externa 
world. I refuse to philosophize on the un 
known, that is, I refrain from attempting 
trace the origin of a rare mentality beyond 
the borders -of life. It is my privilege 
look upon the pattern after it has been wov« 
in the loom of heredity; but to define tl 
stuff from which the pattern is made wou 
be a bit too absurd. Human nature is 
the foundations of all art. As Oscar Wil 
has nicely pointed out, human nature 
prone to imitate art. The artist, as well : 
his work, becomes a model to be copied. MM 
father admired the works of Mr. Wilde 
My name is Oscar. Life, within itself, 
insufficient because the mind is so construc 
ed as to harbor and nourish dreams that are 
ideal than the realities that actu: 
So the artist fills the vacancy with : 
dream-like substance. But he does this out 
of regard for his own dreams. And all th 
time he has in mind a palace, a social posi 
tion that will enable him to gain the fay 
of a certain woman, a trip around the worl 
or, if he be a narco-maniac, he will prod 
the most splendid art to get the means 
purchase the drug that gradually destroys 
him. Selfish desire, a broad fact of hum 
nature, is at the very core of art.” 


more 


exist. 


4 


Having finished this oration, Oscar wiped 
his spectacles, took from his pocket a ciga 
rette, and having no matches he made so bi 
as to utilize a cone of incense that smolde: 
under my Buddha. The toba 


smoke mixed with the lotus fumes and c1 


bronze 


ated a most detestable and disgusting od 





He soon mended this matter—yes indeed 


he extinguished the incense and opened a 
window. 

Taking advantage of the calm, I com- 
menced: ‘Now, supposing I had extreme 
faith in your wisdom, in your knowledge 
of art and all things relating thereto. And 
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(don’t think I’m flattering you) I made you 
my adviser and it became your task to guide 
me through what might be called a success- 
ful literary career.” 


“Far be*it from me,” he broke in, “‘to take 
upon myself such a responsibility.” 


“You don’t have to,” I returned. “I 
wouldn’t consider it any more than you 
would. This is all imaginary. But in case 
Fate so tampered with our destinies that 
there was no other course to pursue, what 
advice would you give me?” 

“You would find in me a different teacher 
than De Maupassant found in Flaubert. | 
would first teach you that success is not a 
matter of spending a life to sow the seed 
from which a harvest of posthumous glory 
might be reaped. A man has but one life 
to live. And knowing, as I have already 
told you, that the ego is the wee small voice 
from which the desire for fame and glory is 
prompted, I would. have that voice tutor you 
in matters of joy and pleasure. 

‘You have the right idea, but your process 
is tinctured and corrupted with the delusion 
of Art for Art’s sake. The world was made 
for those who can successfully reap its spoils. 
You have not been firm; you have not been 
determined. You craved gold and you wrote 


for it. But at the same time you craved 
glory and posthumous fame. Caught in the 


heat of this dilemma, you have divided your 
object and become crushed between two de- 
sires. Of course, it is your right to cater 
to the desire that has won your stoutest 
convictions. Yet, I would have you fill your 
life with the sweet meats of existence. It 
is jolly to be concerned with the welfare of 
Become drunken with 


unborn generations. 
pleasure and freedom and soothing dreams. 
Your talent should be a means to such in- 
toxication.” 

“Yes, indeed!” I replied scornfully. “You 
would advise me to commercialize my intel- 
lect and varnish my art with the muck of 
fortune and what you ignorantly believe that 


fortune could purchase. Art is not born 
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from such mental aberrations as you are 
Such an existence as 


wont to gloat over. 
you mention would be miserable, vulgar, 
mediocre and filled with a chronic longing. 
I must at least be sincere and respect what 
little taste and judgment I may possess.” 
Oscar affected a smile as sweet and hon- 
eyed as that of a pleased woman. ‘Money 
is the means to pleasure,” he said softly, 
“and it is a curse only to those who do not 
have it. Better to laugh, dance, sip wine 
and live a sensuous existence and go down 
into an unknown grave than to exist in soli- 
tude and oblivion only to live in other men’s 
memories while the worms gnaw at your 
It’s very little that you'll know about 
life and art when Eternity throws over you 


bones. 


her dark blanket of everlasting night.” 

He arose and made ready to depart. 
“Pleasure calls and I 
good-night!”” Then, “Have no mercy on the 


must be away—so 


midnight oil,” and he was gone. 
All was silence except for the sound of 


footsteps, growing fainter and 


Where he was going I had not the 


Oscar’s 
fainter. 
3ut wherever he went he would 
He could drink 


least idea. 
be welcome and admired. 
and make merry with the vagabonds in the 
slums, or he could shine in the highest soci- 
ety. The shadowy girl in the underworld 
looked upon him fondly; so did the daughter 
of the well-bred and the wealthy. With the 
toiler and the poet, with the philosopher and 
the musician, he found something in com- 
mon. And then it dawned upon me. “Caught 
in the heat of this dilemma, you have divided 
your object and become crushed between 
two desires.” How true. And why hadn't 
I known before that whether Art for Art’s 
sake or the money, like 


Oscar’s personality, it must be universal. In 


for sake of 
the light of a new dawn I destroyed all of 
my rejected manuscripts. I thought not of 
editors, art, fame or money, as with a de- 
termination I had never known before, I 
took my pen and sat down to make Oscar 
than I, not thinking of 


more immortal 


myself. 
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Read Your Trade Papers 
WAS very much impressed by an article, 

“What Do You Read,” in a recent issue 
of a popular magazine by a famous novelist. 
No doubt our spare-time reading should fol- 
low a regular schedule if we hope to benefit 
the most. Included in this program should 
be Shakespeare, Milton, Voltaire, DeFoe, 
Byron and all the world’s greatest authors. 
Also I think it wise to include history as the 
novelist suggested. We are all students of 
psychology and need the broad liberal train- 
ing that history affords. 

However, I think the current writers’ peri- 
odicals should have a large portion of our 
time. It is by the reading of their trade 
papers that lawyers, doctors, architects and 
mechanics are kept informed on the newest 
developments of their professions. They 
must read their trade papers in order to keep 
abreast of the new methods of progress in 
their particular line of endeavor. The doc- 
tor must study constantly in order to be able 
to handle odd diseases. Every one must 
read his trade journals if he expects to reach 
the highest goal. 

The writer, especially, is able to profit tre- 
mendously by reading his trade journals. 
He, too, must study if he would keep in the 
rapid pace of progress. By the reading of his 
magazines he is enabled to take advantage of 
the other fellow’s experience and in that way 
is better enabled to handle literary problems 
more intelligently. His fellow crafters relate 
their experiences in dealing with some par- 
ticular obstacle, and he can, many times, 
avoid their difficulties, if he has learned of 
them in advance through reading. 

Aside, from the aforesaid advantages, one 
receives so much inspiration from the trade 
papers; writers relate how they have beaten 
the slough despondency and gone on to their 
goal. eOne rarely gets such valuable inspira- 
tion elsewhere, even from severe critics. 


The Electricity of Enthusiasm 

UST AS electricity lights a city, so does 

enthusiasm brighten a hard task. It 
takes a lot of humdrum work to make a suc 
cess of anything—some people declare that 
nine-tenths of success is perspiration, or 
humdrum—but all that work would be 
wasted, or worth not more that half valu 
if it were not for the enthusiasm of the 
booster. 

Enthusiasm radiates from successful peo 
ple; it exerts an influence over those with 
whom such people work, and on whom they 
call, and makes their labor less a drudgery. 

It is only when enthusiasm begins to falt 
that troubles and snarls occur in one’s work. 
So if you are having troubles, and the way 
seems dark and discouraging, switch on a 
little more of the electricity of enthusiasin 
and things will brighten up and trouble fly 
away. [nthusiasm has the power to put 
courage into the worker, and it drives him 
on to success. 

So lay in a supply of the electricity of 
enthusiasm and switch on more and nx 


as you need it. 


The Value of Good Will 
AVRITER may fail to sell his manu 
scripts to an editor, yet if he has con- 

trived to gain the editor’s good will, his time 
has been well spent. Good will is an asset 
that can not be overestimated, for even if it 
is intangible, and therefore incapable of be 
ing reckoned in actual dollars and cents, it 
rarely fails to yield dividends. 

A writer never knows when his name may 
be mentioned in literary circles, and the edi- 
tor or editors present who have a friendly 
feeling are very likely to speak favorable 
words that will help him climb the hill to 
success. On the other hand, it is a lament- 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Editor does not necessarily 
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THE FORUM 


This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
endorse the 


Letters are selected 
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opinions expressed. 
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DeaR Forum Epiror: 

I regret exceedingly that Mr. Watkin Wil- 
liams, of Mission Beach, :California, finds 
nothing of value in my articles, and I must 
accord him the privilege of passing them by. 

At the time my letter was written to The 
Guild, I did not know that it was to be pub- 
lished. When The Guild especially re- 
quested its publication, I consented; but 
I did not rewrite it so as to remove those 
unintended suggestions of grandiloquence 
and bumptiousness. Letters are seldom 
written with the. same care as articles or 
stories. But, as for the content of that 
letter, I must decline to retract one iota of 
it; I stand for it in toto, and could add to 
it, if necessary. 

| do not, however, as Mr. W. Williams 
asserts, lay claim to celebrity so great that 
everybody in the world has heard of me. 
I do not know of any one so well known 
that there is no one who has never heard of 
him; and I am not a de Mille, nor a Glyn, 
nor a Tunney. 

Out in California I am certainly known. 
lf Mr. Williams will refer to such reputable 
literary agents as Adeline M. Alvord, of 
Hollywood, or Mare Edmund Jones, or 
other writers and directors, he will find some 
who have knowledge such as he desires. 

[ can not expect to please every one. I 
do not myself believe in sermons in fiction, 
and do not write that kind of fiction. But 
the conditions I mentioned exist; and if 
Mr. Williams writes for magazines in which 
he finds no restrictions, he is luckier than 
most authors. 

Obviously, thousands of readers of 
Writer’s Dicest do not agree with Mr. 
Williams, for only a half dozen objecting 
letters have arrived. 





As a friend of writers I give them my 
best, and if it does not help all, I must be 
content with the results that accrue. 


: Howarp T. DiMmIck. 
Shreveport, La. 


Dear Forum Epiror: 

I do not think it wise to prolong an ar- 
gument. What I have to say here shall be 
final, so far as I am concerned. And, ab- 
solutely, geographically, and every other 
wise, what I say here is the only rule or 
law that can be made about the whole sit- 
uation: There is no law except the law the 
writer works out for himself, and even that 
law is variable with the writer according to 
whether his breakfast digested or did not 
(The italics are mine. ) 

My contention is this: Creative work 
obeys no laws. The creator works in his 
own way. Some revise endlessly, pains- 
takingly, intelligently, and ruthlessly. But 
eighty per cent of the world’s great literature 
was not produced that way! Shakespeare 
wrote rapidly and _ revised very little. 
Charles Dickens, Walter Scott, Thackeray, 
Kipling, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Arnold 
Bennett—I name them as they come to my 
mind, and the list can be prolonged end- 
lessly—wrote rapidly and revised very little. 

You will note that I did not say in any 
place that if it was a writer’s method to re- 
vise, he should not revise. Mr. Swain and 
Mr. Watkins appear to argue that I said 
revision was not necessary. I absolutely 
did not give such an impression. I said 
that most of the world’s great literature has 
not been created under the specific conditions 
laid down in Mr. Whitehead’s article, and 
by most I mean, on a broad estimate, eighty 
per cent. 

Personally, 


digest! 


I do not revise endlessly, 
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painstakingly, intelligently, and ruthlessly. 
I am very well aware that I can not gen- 
eralize from my own case. I discovered 
by trial and error—the way all workers 
learn in the final analysis—that it is not my 
method. I wrote a novel. I spent eight or 
nine years upon it. I revised it in places 
from eight to twenty times. I rewrote it 
wholly three times, from beginning to end. 
I sent it out to twenty book publishers. An 
agent sent it to as many more. [I still have 
that book—at the bottom of my trunk. On 
the other hand, the piece of work I was en- 
gaged in at the time I wrote the letter, was 
written once, in ten days. I sent it to one 
of the big New York publishers. He re- 
ported favorably upon it, asked me to add 
20,000 more words, and to rewrite the last 
chapter. This I did. The book is now go- 
ing through. Not counting the additions as 
revisions, not more than five per cent or six 
per cent of the story was revised. 

This may mean much or little to other 
people. But to me it means the difference 
between success and failure. I have a feel- 
ing that it may mean as much to a great 
many people. But always I must qualify: 
Your method may be different. But what- 
ever your method is, find it. 

What “Henry” aspires to be is beside the 
point. What he has done is to place ma- 
terial with the most exacting literary mar- 
kets in the world, down to the most childish 
and simple of magazines. He has the word 
of S. S. McClure, The Dial Press, Atlantic 
Monthly, and a few others, that one day he 
will be one of the big boys. He devoutly 
hopes so. But, if he does, it will be simply 
because he did his stuff in his own way, and 
laughed in the faces of boobs who would lay 
down rules and laws and edicts for the cre- 
ative artist. There is no law but the indi- 
vidual, and even his law is a variable thing! 

Now, hop to it, son, and be yourself. And 
don’t listen too much to anybody—not even 
me, Mr. Swain, and Mr. Watkins, also Mr. 
Whitehead ! 

Best wishes to the boys, and may the 
new year be a great one for the Dicest and 
all the rest ! 

Harry Harrison KRo_t. 


Harrogate, Tenn. 
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Dear Forum EDpITor: 


Mr. J. M. Watkins, San Francisco, makes 
this statement in his letter appearing in the 
January issue: “If one grinds out words 
like so much sausage meat, an output of 
10,000 words is not difficult for a good 
‘cranker’.” 

If Mr. Watkins refers to the possibilities 
of a typist, copying straight matter at the 
rate of fifty words a minute, his comment 
holds water. If he is talking about writing 
original copy at the rate of ten thousand 
words a day—and holds that this is not 
difficult, he is going to need to revise his 
own figures. Ten thousand words a day 
for a year is three million, six hundred fifty 
thousand words in a year, and I shall b 
glad to have Mr. Watkins point out any suc! 
“crankers.” 

M. N. BunKeER. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Drar Forum Epiror: 

As it was through this department oi 
your magazine that I first learned of 7h 
Poet’s Scroll, published at Howe, Oklahoma 
I am writing of my experience with them, 
as I feel that others may profit from it. 

In the Forum of the October issue was 
a letter from the Scroll editor which caused 
me to send him some of my numerous at- 
tempts at verse. My work had been chiefly 
with short stories and, although I had fre 
quently tried to write saleable verse, m: 
efforts had been fruitless until I learned of 
the Scroll and its editor. 

In response to the letter I wrote and the 
manuscript I’submitted, he wrote a persona! 
letter pointing out exactly the difficulty with 
one of my poems. He furthermore offered 
to accept it for publication if I revised it 
according to his suggestions. I did so and 
the poem has been published. But of infi- 
nitely more value to me was his criticism 
which enabled me to see the fault with my 
work. I should like to recommend the 
Scroll to all poets everywhere and especially 
to the younger ones. 

Omer Henry, 


Sumner, Illinois. 
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“Grandmothers” 


Grandmothers is a novel that attempts to 
reflect the modern American scene as re- 
vealed in different and geographically re- 
moved centers of the world. The treatment 
of the entire novel is poetic realism. The 
result is an impressionistic picture—a picture 
that is grotesquely distorted, yet withal a 
picture that is emphatically true. 

Through the eyes of a grandson of today, 
Glenway Wescott has recaptured in this new 
novel a moving segment of American life, a 
span of human experience stretching from 
the pioneers and the Civil War down to the 
present time. 

He has boldly painted with his word brush 
dozens of characters—sweethearts, lovers, 
outlaws, ministers, farmers—all within one 
family circle. The setting is Chicago, Cuba, 
Missouri, London, and the great wheel of the 
family movements revolves about the axis of 
the “old home in Wisconsin.” 

Grandmothers is a novel of great hopes 
and frustrations, of passionate loves and 
hates, of anxious longings and serene joys. 
It is a moving and memorable expression of 
those things for which one is happy that he 
is an American. 





“Grandmothers.” By Glenway Wescott. 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 





“Old Sox on Trumpeting” 

This is a merry, lively and good natured 
burlesque on “bunk” in certain phases of 
the advertising profession, written by the 
founder of one of the country’s largest ad- 
vertising agencies and a rebel against fetishes 
in his field. 

The book is regarded by progressive ad- 
vertising figures as a daring and sensational 
effort to strip hokum from the business and 
replace it with more common-sense methods. 
Cehind the entertaining travesty is the ser- 
ious purpose of replacing doubtful and ridic- 
ulous practices prevalent in the advertising 


field with a course more in line with the 
importance of the profession. 

The scene of the farce is laid in Ancient 
Greece, where a great merchant is solicited 
by a wealthy “trumpeting” agent for his 
account. The wiles of high-pressure sales- 
manship, the evolution and presentation of 
the master “plan’’—all of the methods of the 
trade—are humorously set forth. Droll busi- 
ness situations arise that parallel those of 
today and one imagines the author writing 
with tongue in cheek. 

The radicalism of the book consists of its 
utter frankness in exploding conventional 
ideas and theories. The spirit of Socrates, 
as “Old Sox” in this story, moves through 
the tale, pricking the sophistry of what the 
author regards dogmatic bosh and presenting 
ideas for the clarifying of advertising 
thought. The writer is serious in his effort 
to strip his profession of cant and mysticism. 
Professing no set theories, he points the 
way to what he believes to be the more 
scientific method of solving common adver- 
tising problems. 

The author emphasizes his desire to help 
advertising to a point nearer scientific knowl- 
edge. He commends the type of service 
rendered by many advertising agencies today, 
wherein selling expense is genuinely and not 
figuratively reduced, and advertising so made 
a public benefit. 





“Old Sox on Trumpeting.” By E. T. Gund- 
lach, Chicago. Consolidated Book Publishers. 
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“If Dreams Came True” 

This very successful anthology of the 
poetry of Norma Paul Ruedi shows the 
tendency of youthful expression in con- 
temporary literature. The volume consists 
mainly of poems that voice the fancies of 
her girlhood, and while the verses, at times, 
are halting they are expressions of her true 
feelings. The daintiness and charm of the 
poems are matched by the whimsical selec- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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PPP THE QUERY MAN PrP 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial 
Staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 
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E. A. T., Keokuk, lowa—Publications ad- 
vertising for photographs are as follows: 
Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y.; Abel's 
Photographic Weekly, 515 Claxton Bldg., 


Cleveland, Ohio; Bulletin of Photography, 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Camera Craft, 413 Claus Spreckels, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Kodakery, Rochester, N. 
Y.: and The Photo Miniature, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

A. H. G., Woody Creek, Colo.—lf you 
have sold all rights in your manuscripts you 
can not resell them to other markets. If, 
however, you have made second and third 
magazine rights reservation you can sell your 
material to other markets. A copyright holds 
until the period allowed by law (twenty-eight 
years) is passed, even if the publication sus- 
pends publication. If the magazine does not 
copyright the material in it the matter pub- 
lished can be used by any one without the 
consent of the editors of the magazine. You 
can reserve certain rights in your manu- 
scripts. We refer you to Hidden Money in 
Manuscripts and Copyrights and Other 
Rights which appeared in the August and 
June issues respectively. 

W. S. C., Mitchell, Ind——The best pro- 
writers use the simple manu- 
This cover can be pur- 


fessional 
script-cover paper. 
chased at any stationery store for less than 
three dollars. A home-made cover can be 
made by using stiff paper or cardboard fold- 
ers and trimming to suit the paper size. This 
cover will protect the manuscript for several 
trips. Retyping is necessary, of course, 
when the pages are torn or soiled. 
manuscripts are protected by placing them in 
a cardboard box or by inserting them in a 
strong cardboard folder. 


Book 


cl. W.N., Minneapolis, Minn.—The pub- 
lishers of the best books are, no doubt, al 
ways looking for persons who can translat« 
the literary gems of foreign countries. We 
suggest that you contact the book publishers 
of New York City and ask them for a posi 
tion on their staff as translator. 


C..C.. f.,. Harrod, Olio: 
publications use fiction articles and may 
consider a play along religious lines: Chri 
tian Endeavor World, 41 Mount Vernon St 
Boston, Mass.; The Christian Herald, 96 
Bible House, New York; Countryside, [1 
gin, Ill.; and Ourselves, Tribune Tower 
Chicago, III. 


The followin: 


G. H. R., Pictou, N. 
accept illustrations with manuscripts, pro- 
vided the illustrations are part of the expla: 


S.—Some magazines 


atory part of the story. The better class mag- 
azines do not ask for illustrations with stories 
We do not encourag* 
with fiction. 


or fictionized articles. 
the sending of illustrations 
Black and white illustrations are preferab! 

S.W., St. Paul, Minn.—According to ou 
records, the Publisher’s Service Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., is a syndicate supplying 
material for*editorial reading. They usually 
report on manuscripts within thirty days 
after receipt. 

Ei. J. G., Brooklyn, N. Y.—According to 
advices from the larger producing offices i 
New York, and Hollywood, Cal.,_ pri 
tically no synopses are purchased from 
outside writers. The motion picture market 
is a closed one to the literary worker who is 
not connected with any certain producing 
company. 
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A. F., Brooklyn, N. Y .—It is advisable to 
write a letter of inquiry to this editor as the 
manuscript may have been mislaid. Such a 
letter will freshen the editor’s mind and he 
will try to locate your manuscript. If he is 
still holding it for decision, your letter will 
aid you in getting a prompt decision. 

E. D. S., Johnstown, Pa——We suggest 
that you write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
a catalogue of illustrations. A collection of 
more than 60,000 photographs, covering art, 
industry, ethnology, geography, etc., has been 
made by William Thompson Saugerties, 
New York, N. Y. His photographs are 
offered for sale to authors. 


A. S., Pasadena, Calif —The best plan 
would be to include the illustrations with the 
manuscript when mailing to the editor. This 
is the plan followed by the best professional 
writers and is a great saver of time, both for 
the editor and for the writer. 

R.A. G., Dallas, Texas.—We can not ad- 
vise you about the present needs of motion 
picture companies as the demand for original 
manuscripts is practically nil. A number of 
our writers inform us that their motion pic- 
ture synopses, which they had submitted to 
the larger producers, have been returned un- 
read. We believe that this market is abso- 
lutely closed to the free-lance writer. 


L. F., Detroit, Mich.—lIt is a good plan to 
include a very short letter with your manu- 
script when submitting it to the editor. Make 
the letter short and brief and of a dignified 
tone. Tell the editor that you are submitting 
an article entitled so and so for his consider- 
ation. The article is of so many words and 
deals with such and such a topic. Then men- 
tion that a stamped envelope is enclosed for 
return in event of a rejection. 


E. L. S., Ontario, Calif. —A standard rate 
of commission for literary agents is ten per 
cent of the manuscript’s selling price. Post- 
age fees, mailing costs, etc., are paid by the 
agent. 
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W. F., Toronto 2, Canada.—The follow- 
ing markets are now buying material on 
scientific lines: Affiliated Press Service, Ta- 
koma Park, Washington, D. C.; American 
Press Feature Service, 618 Onondaga St., 


Syracuse, N. Y.; J/nternational Feature 
Service, 256 W. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Fining Press Syndicate, 1161 Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Central Press Association, 
Times Building, New York, N. Y.; News- 
paper Feature Service, 241 W. 58th St., 
New York, N. Y.; King Features Syndicate, 
241 W. 58th St., New York, N. Y.; and 
Science Service, 21st and B Streets, N. W., 
\Vashington, D. C. 


V. B., Washington, D. C.—Syndicates 
prefer to have stories submitted to them in a 
serialized form. The stories need not be 
continuous in plot, etc., but should have 
some definite connection as to theme, pur- 
pose or character. We believe that you will 
stand a better chance of acceptance if you 
send your complete serial to the editors of 
the syndicates. Single stories are seldom 
accepted. The following syndicates will con- 
Bell Syndicate, 154 Nas- 
sau St.; Editor’s Syndicate, 4 White St.; 
International Feature Service, 256 W. 59th 
St.; all of New York, N. Y., and the Chi- 
Tribune Tower, 


sider your series: 


cago Tribune Syndicate, 
Chicago, Ill. 


E. W. S., Lowell, Mass.—We refer you 
to the article, Greeting Card Verses, which 
appeared in the December issue of WRITER’S 
Dicest. The following companies taken at 
random from this article are in the market 
for greeting card verses: {rthur T. White, 
Westfield, Mass.; C. B. Lowell Co., 470 
Talbot Ave., Dorchester, Mass.; Carpenter 
Company, 9th St. and Dauphin, Philadel- 
phia; The Boston Line, 178 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass.; Superior Greeting Card Co., 
1227 Arch St., Philadelphia; Owen Card 
Co., Elmira, N. Y.; Bromfield Publishers, 14 
High St., Brookline, Mass.; Dreyfuss Art 
Co., 514 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; and 
Imerican Friendly Greetings Co., Summer 


St., Newark, N. J. 
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You and Your Song 


An Article on Why it is Necessary to Keep Yourself 
Out of Your Song 
By ROY GRIFFITH 


YOUNG man in love usually has a dis- 
tinct urge to write fervent love lyrics 
to the lady who is doing the adrenalin act 
to his heart. Girls who have discovered 
that love is something very much more defi- 
nite than even Elinor Glyn hints, doubtless 
also have a great desire to pen flaming odes 
to their “heavy” boy friends. Yes, being in 
love usually means breaking out in poetry. 
Well, maybe not poetry, but very bad verse. 
And when the young lovers quarrel! Ah! 
there is the chance of a lifetime to write 
lugubrious lyrics, prompted by the inferior- 
ity complex, with motifs of lonesomeness, 
lack of everybody’s love, and “You'll be 
sorry.” 

Don’t laugh. It’s serious. It has been 
estimated that at least seventy-five per cent 
of the songs written by amateurs are defi- 
nitely inspired by a personal emotional ex- 
perience. And the cry of an aching heart 
is not funny. Neither is the sacred joy 
which comes when one has found his mate. 

The formula for writing popular songs, 
as conceived by many amateur song writers, 
is something like this: 

1. Have (a) a burning love affair or (b) 
a cataclysmic disappointment in love. 

2. Write a song about it: 

That is distinctly NOT the way to write 
popular songs. As a successful song writer 
once said, “Being in love and writing songs 
about it, at the same time, isn’t done much.” 

“But,” some one says, “how about Irving 
Berlin? Wasn’t his ‘What’ll I Do’ an honest 
expression of his aching loneliness for the 
girl who is now his wife?” 

Yes, that is the story that is told. It is 
doubtless true. Irving Berlin is a genius, 
and there are exceptions to all rules. Yet, 
even Berlin failed when he tried a second 
time to write a personal love song. His 
song, the refrain of which was “Alone in 


the evening with you,” was pretty much of 
a flop. It wasn’t universal enough in its ap- 
peal to modern youth—and, remember, it is 
youth which forms the big market for pop- 
ular songs. Imagine a fat man of forty-five 
singing “Red Hot Mama.” 

Besides, this second song of Berlin’s was 
a waltz ballad—and, until this year, waltzes 
and ballads were both fairly definitely out. 
The ballad seems to be coming back this 
year. That’s a tip, if you happen to have 
the ballad bug in your bonnet. 

Think, for a moment, of some of the more 
popular songs with a love theme. Here are 
a few of them, picked at random: “Jt All 


Depends on You,’ “That's How I Need 
You,” “Red Lips, Kiss My Blues Away,” 


“There’s Everything Nice About You,” 
“Thinking of You,” “I Feel at Home with 
You.” Each one of these, as well as hundreds 
of others, is a love song that ANY young 
cavalier can sing to ANY sweetie, any time, 
anywhere. 

Popular songs with a love theme should be 
ready-made for the inarticulate young man 
who wants desperately to eulogize his lady in 
song. He couldn’t possibly, by himself, 
think up a snappy line such as, “There's 
something nice about every one, but there’s 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized successful composer, will write melody to your words, 
and harmonize, making the same ready to submit to the market. 
The following numbers by Eliz. G. Black, 4 for $1.00, 35¢ each: 
“‘Wings of Heaven,"’ ‘‘Only White Roses and You,’’ ‘‘Dar’s a Lil’ 
Boy A Pinin’,”” ‘Dream of the Baby,’’ ‘‘Mareh Victorious,’’ 
“‘Vanita Waltzes.’”’ 
95 Rutland Road, 








New York. 
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SONG WRITERS 


Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on publishable 

work. Any one having original ideas for songs may 

submit poems for examination and free advice. 
WALTER NEWCOMER 

1674 Broadway, New York 


Brooklyn, 
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everything nice about you.” Well, it isn’t 
necessary. Here it is, all ready-made for 
him, in a popular song with a fox trot chorus, 
and he can dance with his beloved, sing the 
words in her ear, and gain a quick, if vicari- 
ous, reputation for clever amorous repartee. 
Or he can sit in a theater, listen to the song, 
and squeeze his loved one’s hand as if to say, 
“Them’s my sentiments.” 

The public at large doesn’t give two 
whoops—or even one whoop—about your 
personal love affair. If you are ineffably 
happy, or if you are sitting disconsolate at 
the nadir of nothingness, why, Hooray or 
God help you, as the case may be, but I’m 
busy and can’t be bothered. But, if you can 
tell me about your love affair in terms that 
are universal—terms that I can apply to MY 
love affair, then I’ll listen to you. 

It is the business of every writer, whether 
of songs or anything else, to put into words 
the thoughts and unvoiced longings of hu- 
manity at large. When humanity reads, it 
will say, “That’s true; that applies to me; 
I’ve often felt that way; I just didn’t know 

(Continued on page 61) 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher, Price, $1.00, 


prepaid. 
Established 1876 


ZIMMERMAN 


THE OTTO 
CINCINNATI 


& SON CO. 
OHIO 








SONG WRITERS 

Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
Two song poems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer 50-50 plan. We 
help place songs. Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music 
arranged for UKULELE, PIANO, Orchestra, and Band. Work guar- 
anteed correct. Radio Song Book. 15 New Popular songs, $1.00. 

INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

(Brookside), Salem, Indiana 








ATTENTION, WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 
AND VERSE 

10 

Cents 
per 

Line 

Mail us your manuscripts for careful criticism. 
GINTER PUBLISHING CO.. 


Box 1481 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








POETS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Just what you 
You send the poem; I write 
50-50 on the sale profits. Write now 
for the complete plan, 

LUTHER A. CLARK 

Thomaston, Maine 


with my 50-50 collaboration 


have been looking for. 


plan. 


the piano part. 


Dept. W. D., 














“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a complete 
treatise on the essentials of successful song 
writing. The author, E. M..Wickes, is himself 
a well-known song writer who has given the 
world many successful song hits. Harry von 
Tilzer, one of the greatest song writers of the 
decade, wrote the introduction to “Writing the 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Popular Song.” 
2 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 





need 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to yop. 
It tells you how to avgid the 
pitfalls that have cause# many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET | 
I 
| 
BS BPE PE I 
All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 4 | 
various publications et publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be nd in this column. | 
| 
Prize Contests World,” open to seniors in secondary schools : | 
Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty | 
The George Sterling Memorial Prize of $100, five dollars will be given for the three best 
offered by the Step Ladder, official organ of essays in each set. | 
The Bookfellows, was awarded to Daniel Hen- Conditions of the contest are: H 
derson for his poem, “Nantucket Whalers,” Each essay must be accompanied by a topic ‘ | 
which appeared in the September issue. outline and a bibliography with brief notes « 4 
Daniel Henderson is on the staff of Good each book. Essav must not exceed 5000 words IL 
Housekeeping, is a member of the_Poetry So- (length of 3000 words is suggested) and must | q a 
ciety of America, and has written Greatheart, @ typewritten on one side of paper only, 8'%4”x11 q 
life of Roosevelt; Boone of the Wilderness; with a margin of at least 114” F 
Children of the Tide, and other books. He The name of the writer must not appear o1 
lives at East Orange, |. Aa ; : the essay, which should be accompanied by 
The George Sterling Memorial Prize will be = fetter giving the writer’s name, school, a: 
offered —— for 1928 by the Step Ladder, home address, and sent to Dr. Fannie F 
1217 East 53rd St., Chicago, Ill. Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 1i 
Mass., not .later than June 15, 1928. Essa 
should be mailed flat. 
Poetae, a poetry society of Brooklyn, an- Each country participating in the contest 
nounces that “Pictures”, by Miss Rowena Che- other than the ee States, shall submit tl 
ney, New York City, has been selected as the three best essays in each set (normal and s 
prize-winning poem in their recent poetry con- ondary), these es to be selected by judges 
test. appointed in each country. The United States . 
judges will select, from these and from the 
S ae , . : essays written by pupils of the United Stat 
The Stratford Magazine awards every four those which in their opinion should receive tl 
months a prize of $100 for the best poem sub- prizes, Students may write in their own lan- 
mitted to the editors during those four months. oyage, Not more than one essay should be 
There is no limitation as to style or subject or cent from each school. 
length. The editors have no dogmatic standards 
about the forms of poetry. What they are con- 
cerned with is the substance. 
It is not necessary to mention the prize in Carl B. Adams, assistant dramatic critic of tl 
submitting your poetry. Every poem received Cincinnati Enquirer and teacher of English litera 
will be entered in the contest. ture at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


A Photographic Competition for amateur pho- 


tographers is being conducted by The National 
Safety Council of Chicago, Ill. The following 
prizes will be awarded for the best accident 
prevention prints: First prize, $50 in gold; 
second prize, $25 in, gold; third prize, $20 in 
gold; fourth prize, $15 in gold; fifth prize, 
$10 in gold; ten prizes of $5 each; and ten 
prizes of $3 each. Pictures can be taken at any 
time, but entries must be in on or _ before 
July 16, 1928. For details and conditions of 
the contest, write the Photo Contest Secretary, 
National Safety Council, 198 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


League is offer- 
known as the Sea- 
best essays on the 


American School ee 
ing two sets of prizes, to be | 
bury prizes, for the Pad 
following subjects: “How Teachers May Pro- 
mote World Friendship,” open to second year 
students in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges; and “Each Nation’s Contribution to the 


been adjudged winner of the first prize in the Chat- 
tanooga Writers’ Club’s third annual nature po 








contest. Adams’ poems have appeared in the Strat- 
ford Magazine, the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Northern Light, Interludes, and others. The Chatta 





nooga Writers” Club prize is the third contest tl 

he has won. Two years ago, his “King Richard” 

was awarded second prize in the Gene Strat 

Porter contest. Last year, his sonnet, “Autum 

Sunset,’ won the Marguerite Easter prize gi 

by The Circle of New York. A new volume 
poems will appear early this year. 





e1 


Vv 


The New Age Illustrated is awarding prizes 0 
$25, $15 and $10 for the three best letters of 
than 400 words telling candidly what 
future would hold in store for you. 
dress letters to “Yearning Contest, The New 
Illustrated, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York.” 
Contest closes March 31, 1928, and the prize-win- 
ning letters will be published in the June, 1923, 
issue. No letters will be returned. 
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’D HAVE started tei years sooner on a literary 
career. But there was no Palmer Institute then. 
Given a natural ability, some perseverance, 
and the necessary power to understand instruc- 
tion, any writer—wouild-be or even experienced 
—would certainly find help in your course. The 
instruction ought to prevent a hundred false starts.’ 
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The tragedy of the 
wasted years 


THE years of struggle, the years of has helped hundreds to achieve the 
lonely drudgery when manuscripts leave higher levels of literary success. With 
on their long journeys only to return a the Palmer Institute you can prevent 
little more frayed, a little more sere. the wasted years. Your writings get 
The years of rewriting and rewriting, full chance. You can produce stories 
when the sale of a story is an event-to that sell! Palmer courses are endorsed 
be celebrated ; when you send out a story by many famous authors, among them 
with no more assurance that it will be 


, KATHARINE NEWLIN Burt 
accepted than you have of winning at a 


Jim TULLy 





game of chance. Jesse Lyncn WILLIAMS 
‘Art—particularly the art of writ- Pus CS arene 

ing—is long.”’ Sometimes it seems that Rurert HuGHes 

we will never attain that easy profi- RutH Comrort MitcHELL 

ciency — that sure, simple touch that GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

marks the master craftsman. ALEX McLaren ° 


Juvtie M. LippMANN 
CnHarL_es KENYON 
FREDERICK STUART GREENE 


—‘I would have started ten years 
sooner” ... ‘a hundred false starts” 
the tr sian - of those wasted years! 
What we miss because of them. What Send the coupon and let us tell you more 
the world misses perhaps. 
Palmer instruction has one chief pur- 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


pose—to do away with the wasted years | Dept. 15-C, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
— to prevent so many false starts. |i Please send me, without any obligation, details about 
Palmer training puts you on the straight, |} the course I have checked, 


clear highway to literary success. 

Here is sympathetic instruction. 
Whole-hearted help from men and wo- 
men who have been “through the mill.” 
Here is virile, personal inspiration that 


Short Story Writing (J English and Self-Expression 
Ci P hotopla ay Writing 


Name 





Address 








All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“dry’”’ scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographic travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographie laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy. or better yet. send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U. S.A; 

















If you are tired of groping for words that 
Fre e accurately express your thoughts, write for 

a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 
Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 
" UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Noteh Magazine) 

Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts. 
If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 





74 Irving Place, New York 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 
words up); Verse (book-length collections). 
Immediate Reading and Report. 

Qept. W. D., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Orexe! Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


Market Notes 


Modern Stationer, 1181 Broadway, New Yorl 
City. Lawton’ Ford and D. Manley, editors. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a yeai 
“We desire practical short articles on actua 
dealers’ problems and sales methods, publicity 
advertising, display, turn-over, etc., not ove 
2000 words in length. We use photographs 
shop prints and interiors. Manuscripts are r 
ported on within two weeks, and payment i 
made on publication, at the rate of one cent 
word.” 


Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, Trinity Court 
Boston, Mass. “To insure a greater personal 
contact with our authors, an editorial office is 
being maintained at Trinity Court, Dartmoi 
St., Boston, Mass. We will be glad to rece 
manuscript material suitable for publication 
book .form, and are especially seeking work oi 
a biographical nature, fiction of exceptional 
literary merit and translations from the works 
of outstanding Spanish writers. Acceptable n 
terial will be published on the usual royalty 
basis without expense to the author. We pre 
fer not having postage enclosed with manu- 
scripts submitted, as we return them by express, 
transportation charges collect, if unsuited to our 
needs. An editorial office is maintained at Santa 
Barbara for the convenience of writers residing on 
the Pacific Coast, and you are invited to use the 
service of either the Boston or the Santa Barbara 
office.” 

Modern Packaging, 11 Park Place, New York 
Editor, D. E. A. Charlton. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the 
market for articles that deal with package de- 
sign and packaging operations. Publication cov- 
ers both merchandising and operatic phases of 
this field in each industry where packaging is 
a factor. We also use photographs. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of $l!) a 
page and up, including illustrations.” 


Nature Magazine,1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. Percival S. Ridsdale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year 
“Articles on nature subjects—animals, birds, 
trees, flowers, gardens, fish, skies, out-of-doors, 
etc., are wanted. All articles must be illus- 
trated. Manuscripts are paid for on acceptaiice, 
at the rate of one cent a word and up.” 





Photo-Era Magasine, Wolfeboro, N. H. A. H. 
Beardsley, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy! 
$2.50 a year. “We are now interested in short, 
practical photographic iterns based on personal 
experience, articles on how photography helped thie 
writer to success, and illustrated travel articles 
with a minimum of description and a maximum 
of photographic data. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on publi- 
cation, at the rate of one-half cent a word and 
$1.00 for illustrations.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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We present to you the finest chance 
you’ve ever had for learning how to 
produce stories editors want. Produc- 
ing stories editors want and pay for 
is the goal of every true writer, and 
the experts who wrote this course 


NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 





show you with much detail just how 
to do it. This course is now available 
at the unusually low price of $5. This 
$5 may mean a difference of $50—or 
$500—in the price you receive for 
your stories, 





absolutely FREE of charge. 
be extended for 1 year.] 





AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


As a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year’s subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short-story course at $5. 
Send for the “Ideal” course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, you'll 
receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 
{If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will 








Master the Art of 





25 BIG LESSONS AND 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY 
LESSONS 


These 25 lessons cover every point 
from the “First Essentials in Short 
Story Writing,” “How to Get a 
Story,” and “How to Handle Emo- 
tion,” to “Atmosphere, and Color,” 
“How to Write Dialogue,’ “Climax 
and Conclusion,” and “How and 
Where to Sell.” 

As a special gift we include 12 sup- 
plementary lessons covering ‘“Char- 
acter Interest, Denouement, Plot and 
Character, Compression, Local Color, 
etc.” 











An offer so generous as this is always 
welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your 
order in now, and thus avoid any delay 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Mail the coupon today. 


—Study the “ Ideal’? Way— 


Pminanaenen tease anaraniny 


Short Story Writing 


Perhaps you are troubled by faults in 
writing you haven't been able to correct. 
Perhaps you are unconsciously guilty of 
mistakes that cause heartbreaking re- 
jections. The Jdeal Course in Short- 
Story Writing will help you. The 
authorities who wrote it teach you the 
fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
Study their lessons and you will master 
the short-story form. 


i. oe oo _ 


WRITER’S DIGEST, ] 
20-22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 











Gentlemen—Enclosed please find $5 (currency, money ] 
order, check), for which send me the ‘“‘Ideal’’ Course in ] 
Short-Story Writing, and Writer’s Digest for an entire 


year, 


Street 


ie) 
=: 
a 


] Renewal Subscription 


[] New Subscription 























Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 


* Markets. 
The following, just received from clients (typical 
of hundreds): ‘ When I got through with | 


‘The Captive Pri ncess,’ I turned out another stor y 
according to your formula. It was accepted in 
mediately, the editor calling it excellent, and aski ng 
for more.” Another client writes: “ . “his 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I beg 1; believ e 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet eater: “Thank | 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.’ And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 

P. O. Box 2602, wore Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. | 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


of 




















Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast. 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence” published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence a Prom- spondence. 
ising Field. 7. Howto handle “Copy.” 
2. What News Is. 8. General Instructions, 
8. News Sources. 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
4. How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
the Story. spondence. 
5. How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 


Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the ‘Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 

will be included with every order for one of $5 
emsonavecs. Both of these big values for only 
WRITER'S DIGEST, Dept. D 100, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attach $5.00 (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this oun 

and mail it todey, “The Ideal Course in News Writing and 


Correspondence’ will be mailed immediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month. 

Ee ere ee eee Pt ter rere er ee rr rrr 
BD obs api S eee ee er eteedeercnensereeaeavertes 
irate Seni diew se dedea baw dene so mins eer 
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LITERARY “TABOOS” 
(Continued from page 6) 


in a story that probably will be read by many 
who are much more familiar with Florence, 
Rome, and Paris than yourself. And do 
not depend too much upon your reading to 
qualify in such respects, for the topography 
of cities changes rapidly. 

Really none should attempt the writing of 
a story with a foreign setting unless person 
ally familiar with the immediate locale ot 
which he attempts to write. There are little 
nuances in the character of streets, architec 
ture, habits of the people, atmosphere, amu- 
sements, and devotions which can be caught 
and transferred to the written page only by 
such as have actually experienced them. 

Reading is of first importance to supple 
ment oe personal knowledge, for a back 
ground of history often is needed to mak 
the picture complete. Travel, reading, and 
first-hand observation are the three essen- 
tials to equip ofte for the writing of stories 
with foreign locale. 

I have already in these pages commented 
upon the fact that publishers are constantly 
producing new magazines devoted solely t 
fiction of a certain type or class. The maga 
zine of general fiction seems rapidly vanish 
ing. I do not believe that we have today 
as many good markets for general fiction 
(eliminating from consideration stories that 
come within a certain class, as Sport, Ad 
venture, War, Sea, etc.,) as was the case 
twenty years ago. This adds a certain diffi 
culty for the writer, for a story prepared t 
meet the needs of a magazine of a certain 
single type may have to be shelved entirel) 
if it does not find acceptance at the first trial. 
The Golden Book is the most catholic maga 
zine of the first-class that we have today, but 
unfortunately this publication confines itself 
entirely to reprints. 


Author (waiting to accompany his wife) 
“Will you be very much longer, dear? 

She: “No, darling, I’ve only got to pow- 
der my nose and put on my hat.” 

Author: “Oh, all right, I'll just write 
another chapter.”—Frith’s (Australia) 
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SUGGESTIONS TO EDITORS 
(Continued from page 13) 

It is like trying to prove that all lawyers 
are crooks merely because some lawyers are 
undoubtedly crooked. Or that all ministers 
are saintly because a few individuals live up 
to their ideals. The world in general knows 
better; the world knows that few concepts 
under which men live represent the truth, 
or even approximate the truth. That is why 
the expression “the bunk” is so popular. 

It is best in dealing with editors to regard 
each one as an individual, and to judge him 
and his publication by your experience with 
him or her (if the female of the species is 
involved). Any other method is inaccurate 
and bound to be confusing and unprofitable. 





THE GIFT OF READING 
HE gift of reading, as I have called it, 
is not very common, nor very gener- 
ally understocd. 

It consists, first of all, in a vast intellect- 
ual endowment—a free grace, I find I must 
call it—by which a man rises to understand 
that he is not punctually right, nor those 
from whom he differs absolutely wrong. He 
may hold dogmas; he may hold them pas- 
sionately; and he may know that others 
hold them but coldly, or hold them differ- 
ently, or hold them not at all. Well, if he 
has the gift of reading, these others will be 
full of meat for him. They will see the 
other side of propositions and the other side 
of virtues. He need not change his dogma 
for that, but he may change his reading of 
that dogma, and he must supplement and 
correct his deductions from it.... 

Something that seems quite new, or that 
seems insolently false or very dangerous, is 
the test of a reader. If he tries to see what 
it means, what truth excuses it, he has the 
gift, and let him read. If he is merely hurt, 
or offended, or exclaims upon his author’s 
folly, he had better take to the daily papers ; 
he will never be a reader.—R. L. S., in “Es- 
says on the Art of Writing.” 


















Why Successful Writers 
Prefer Corona 


More Coronas are in use among 
authors and writers than all other 
makes of portable typewriters com- 
bined. . 
Corona has always been the favorite 
typewriter among writers because of 
its compactness, convenience, and dur- 
ability. The latest model Corona is 
the finest portable typewriter modern 
skill can produce, -with standard four 
row keyboard and more big machine 
features than any other portable type- 
writer. 

You can buy Corona on easy monthly 
terms. Mail the coupon today for 
complete information including a new 
illustrated folder showing the new 
Duco finished Coronas in actual colors. 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 

316 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me your latest folder illustrat- 

ing the new Duco finished Coronas together 

with full information about your monthly 

payment plan. 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 


“Delta Justice” ....0. poviusweonewe Young’s Magasine 
PU io:da ccs eedcgees eamune.esied Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”...........- Collier’s 
SONS CIO hace ccoeeeeuecesss Dorrance & Co. 
5 eS errr ee Action Stories 
“Batre UF JOAOUSY” ...ccicccsee cess Blade & Ledger 
“«  ¢ f 2. .. > ean Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience............++:+ True Story 
CTNES SO THEE oiicis-ica08 <0. 0 Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P”........... Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a Jast resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision, 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306-310 Elton zene basa ia: Ga. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis, Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














ARE YOUR HANDS “TIEDP 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line ... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for typing, revising and marketing. Let us 
help you make more money for your work. 
Send mss. for estimates. 
CALUMET PUBL. AGENCY 
8330 Calumet Ave., Chesterfield Sta., 
Chicago, IIl. 














Learn pn 
otogranny 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No exper- 
lence necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like 
it. Send at once for free book, Oppervanmtes in Modern 
Photography —_ E care pereeaniaare. 


AME N SCHOOL ag PHO’ onneny 
Dept. 7363, Yeon m Michigan 4ve. sig hicago, U.S. A, 



















THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 46) 


College 


Stories, 


Writer's Digest 








rlleg ¢ New York, has suspended 
publication with the February issue. They wish 
that all manuscripts will be re- 


to announce 
turned, 
into needless 


The New 
Issued 


Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., 
weekly; 


correspondence. 


lic a copy; 


but they are not in a position to enter 


New York. 
$5.00 a year. 


“We use short prose (satirical or humorous) ; 


longer prose 
terial) ; 


newsbreaks, etc. 


within a 
ceptance.” 


Moderm Homemaking, 
L. Bailey. 

“We publish short stories 
At prese 


tor, M. G. 
copy; 
of 3000 to 


verse and 


25¢ a -year. 
7000 words in 


(histgrical, 
light poetry; and 


Augusta, Maine. Ex 
Issued monthly; 10c 


length. 


we are in need of the shorter stories, 3000 


4000 words—stories of 
reading. 
within two weeks, and payment is made on a 
three-fourths to one 


family 
ceptance, at 
National 


cisco, Calif. 
monthly ; 


and stories with a motoring angle are wanted 
to California ar 


We usually 


articles. 
and payment 


the rate of 
cent a word.” 


confine 
Pacific Coast states. 
Manuscripts are reported on prompt! 


general interest f 


color, or factural ma- 
fillers, 
Manuscripts are reported on 
week, and payment is made on ac 


li- 


or 


Manuscripts are reported on 


locale 
Photographs are used wi 


is made on publication, at 


rate of one cent a word.” 


Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., 
City. Editor, 


lic a copy; 
articles, 


$5.00 a year. 
general or biographical, 
photographs and unconventional 
have no use for stories, 
uscripts are reported on within two weeks, a1 


Leonard Liebling. Issued week! 


with 


payment is made at the rate of $10 a colum 


The Northwestern 
118 S. 
Michener, 


Baker, 
roll K. 
monthly. 


is for articles on 
We are always in 
articles on milling and baking, 
tractive bakery window display, 


livery. 


tail bakeries, 
lishments. 


whenever possible. 


the keynote 





Miller 
6th St., 


need of 
articles on 


and new wholesale bakery est: 


We prefer photographs with articles 


Helps to merchandising 


of our present editorial 


Manuscripts are paid for on acceptance, at 
rate of one cent a word.” 


The Pacific Relations Magazine, 470 Erie Bldg 
Luis S. Guianio, Editor. “\\ 
in articles dealing with countri¢ 


Cleveland, 
are interested 
bordering the 


Asia. Subjects may cover social, political, con 
religious and biographies of promine! 


mercial, 


Ohio. 


Pacific, especially the countries 


public men in these countries. We do not 


photographs. 
value.” 


Articles are paid for according 


New Yor! 


“We publish music: 
unusua 
material. We 
poems or jokes. Man- 


and = Americai 
Minneapolis, Minn. Car 
Managing Editor.  Issu 
“Our special need at the present tim 
the use of trucks for de 
technica 


enterprising re 


Motorist, 218 Pine St. San Fra: 
Editor, J. E. Tiedeman. Issu 
l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Artich 





)- 


is 


policy. 


he 
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Robbinsdale, Minn. Editor, 
Francis Bosworth. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for snappy interviews and articles on the screen. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. Minimum rate is 
two cents a word.” 


Screen Secrets, 


Thrilling Tales, P. O. Box 89, New York 
City had temporarily suspended publication, but 
they now write that plans are being made to 
resume publication. “Thrilling Tales will be 
continued as a monthly periodical, devoted to 
amazing adventures, true love, confessions and 
modern mystery stories. Payment will be made 
on publication, at the rate of one-quarter cent 
a word. Address all communications to George 
M. Downs, Jr., Thrilling Tales, P. O. Box 89, 
New York City.” 


Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant. Hill, Mo. 
“\We want good personal-interest stories about 
successes with poultry, 2000 to 3000 words in 
length. All stories should be accompanied by at 
least three suitable photographs. Stories should 
feature the personal element, and stress any 
success made from a meager beginning.” 

Eastern States Building Developer, 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Editor, Charles G. 
Peker. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We desire articles pertaining to plan- 
ning, financing, constructing and selling build- 
ing departments. Articles should run between 
1500 and 2000 words in length.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a success- 
ful writer and not realize it. If you have 
the natural qualities of mind required, 
then by proper training under Dr. Burton you will 
be able to perfect your style and technique, de- 
velop plots, and produce splendid salable stories. 
Dr. Burton ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will re- 
ceive an expert critic’s frank opinion whetber it is worth your 
while to train for authorship. No obligation to you. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
482 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











WRITERS AND CLUB MEMBERS: 


Manuscripts typed, 10c a page; one carbon copy, minor errors 
corrected, two markets suggested. Stationery printed; your own 
poems or greetings on cards or folders; also other job printing at 
very reasonable rates, Telephone 6—6095 


THE TYPERIE 


702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Send me your manuscripts for neat, accurate and 
satisfactory typing for publication. 50c per 1000 words. 
Free carbon copies. 


C. CHANDLER FRANKS 


Box 47, Harrod, Ohio 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








Book manuscripts a specialty. 


The charges for Reading, full Letter of 
Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, 
are as follows: 

1,000 wordsOr 1€88............6. 0.0 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 

2,000 to 3,000 words 

3,000 to 4,000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for 
each thousand words; ask for special rates 
on longer manuscripts. 

Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems 
of a total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 
for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words. With one 
carbon copy, 75c. 





THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


(James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors.) 


Reading and criticism of manuscripts, advice regarding markets. 
and preparation of manuscripts for publication. All manuscripts read and advised upon 
with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 

All manuscripts upon which the personal criticism of the above is desired, should 
be addressed to Franklin, Ohio, and not to The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati. 


Address, SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 5 Alex. Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 


Editing, revision, 


Text Books for Writers 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 
The Writer’s Book 


Plotting the Short Story 

Figurative Language 

Writing for the Trade Press 

Rhymes and Meters 

The Way Into Print 

How to Write a Short Story 

The Manuscript Record 

What Editors Want 

Advice of Editors on Preparation of 
CII io iis» s0e sen oaan ewan 25 
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An Efficient Marketing Service 
| 


for the sale of | 





Short Stories, Articles, Books 


Editors appreciate discrimination in selec- 
tion of material witb regard to their needs. 
If you wish to have your work handled by 
a reliable agency, and submitted to appro- 
priate markets, 


I SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
for professional and new writers of ability. 


Also expert criticism, editing, 
manuscript typing 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 
Particulars on Request 


cw East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. “a 
J Os! 


& Seay 


Put HUMOR in Your Writing 


Jack Pansy’s Course of Ten Lessons will make YOU 














witty; give you command of language, powers of 
association and memorizing you never dreamed pos- 
sible. Complete Course, $2.00. Sample Lesson, 25c, 


WILLIAM BECKER, Desk W, 


3602 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
We want to 


POET include you in 
THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY 


Write for biographic data blanks to fill out 


DEAN & COMPANY, Publishers 
112 Fourth Avenue New York 




















PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Available markets and honest, constructive 
criticism at reasonable rates. I have helped 
others, I can help you. 

ADELE S. BAILEY 


Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 
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MAKE YOUR CHARACTERS 
LIVE 


(Continued from page 21) 


has failed to measure up to the demand 
made upon his courage and prowess. But 
L.ady Gregory does it. She makes the Prince 
perform a double act of perfect generosity, 
almost beyond human nature, yet quite in 
keeping with his character as it has been re- 
vealed. He brings the dead Princess back to 
life by spending upon her his miraculous 
three leaves from the Tree of Power, which 
can restore only one corpse to the land 
the living. Thus, in a real sense, he gives 
his life for hers, although he continues to 
live; for when he dies, he can not be brought 
back to life again as he has hoped. Having 
resurrected the Princess, he yields her to the 
hero, Manus, although he loves her greatly. 
But it is not what he does that so profoundly 
impresses the reader; it is what he says as 
he does it, characterizing himself most sym- 
pathetically. 

“And if I have given her my love that it 
is likely I will give to no other woman for- 
ever, indeed and indeed, I would not ask het 
or wish her to wed with a very frightened 
man, and that is what I was a while ago. 
But you yourself have earned her, being 
brave.” 

Characterization is often regarded as be 
ing purely a matter of technique, of clever 
touches deftly applied where they will do the 
most good. snare is a good deal in this 
point of view; but it is narrow, and it only 
affords a pele glimpse of an illimitabl: 
domain. All great work, and even all good 
work, is performed by the tools of the 
craftsman and the soul of the artist. As 
Goethe says, the supremely important thing 
is the presence of the spirit. Instead of say- 
ing, like the Frenchman, that the style is th« 
man, I would be inclined to say that the 
sympathy is the man in all fiction-writing. 
In characterization the understanding heart 
wins the battle. Unless the writer knows 
his characters and loves them, how can he 
hope to make them convincing and lovable? 
Bismarck rebuked the Prussian assumption 
that wars are won by material resources 


and military skill, pointing out that “the 
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imponderables’ 
It is the same with writing. 














must be taken into account. 
Technique 
alone can not win the battle. It is a question 
of what you write as well as how you write. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. S50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. ' 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIP 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 
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Guild 


of America 





WriTeEr’s DIGEsT went to press earlier 
than usual this month. Up until the clos- 
ing date, complete Guild copy had not 
heen received, and the editor was forced 
to omit this page from the March issue. 
Therefore the next Guild Department 
will appear in the April number. 

Guild members are urged to contribute 
news of interest to the fellow-members 
throughout the country for this depart- 
nent. 
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retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 
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and prompt way in which we type your 
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“You have an excellent first chapter. . . 
be improved on... .’’ Etc. 


judged from his letter to me: 


before enrolling with me, writtes: 


‘98,’ ‘99.’ As though I cared for GRADES! 
world, but you tell me what I want to know. 


Writers.” It will be sent free upon request. 


342 Madison Avenue 


IF YOU WANT THE TRUTH— 


HEN you have written a story or a novel which fails tu sell, yet you feel there is something of value 
in it, what is it which you wish to know about it—a flattering appraisal which says nothing; or the truth? 
For years I have had authors send me stories, saying in an accompanying letter: ““——— 
story is excellent, yet it doesn’t sell. Why?” One of them accompanied his novel, rejected by several 
publishers, with a letter from a well-known critic, who said: 
Your story is excellent . . 


says this 





. The actual narration cannot 


I read this author’s opus and told him the truth about it. The difference in the criticisms can be 


“You peeled my pelt off and held it up for me to look at. It didn’t look at all Ike my skin. 
It looked like something cut and dried. Tonight I stumbled across the thing that you skinned me 
about. I can see that you were right. IT WASN’T A STORY.” 


Another student who, in her desire to find adequate help in writing, had worked with several critics 


“I wouldn’t take a million dollars for your judgment on my work. Positively, I never before found 
either a teacher or a critic who was capable of finding out what was the matter with my writing 
and giving me the help I needed. They all with one accord would write, ‘Very good!’ ‘Excellent!’ 
I can't say you are the most flattering person in the 
For that—thanks!”’ 


What is the difference between suéh truthful criticism and effusive praise? Sales. During November, 
my active students (not those who formerly worked with me) sold to SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 
LEGE HUMOR, POPULAR, ACE HIGH, YOUNG’S and DELL PUBLISHING CO, 


For further information about me and my method of helping authors, write for “How I Work With 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


New York City 
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Make More Money 
From Writing 


—by syndicating your work. A won- 
derful field for the writer who under- 
stands it. The book below will tell you 
just how to go about it—how to make 
your efforts command the maximum 
in writing profits. 










How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 






Tee HE magazine sec- 


tion and special 

HOW TO SYNDICATE columns of our — 
ern né@wspapers offer 

MANUSCRIPTS an unlimited field to 
By FELIX J. KOCH the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
















‘j pita = & can turn a few hours’ 
We ys work to exceptional 
profit. 





There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects — anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subject 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--~ 

















Cloth-bound; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 

























| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., | 
[ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Reader’s Monthly, 319 E. “C” Ave., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. S. Quincy Fraser, Editor. “We 
are in the market for success stories, and will 
pay fifty cents a page of from 300 to 400 
words for each manuscript published.” 





American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, E. R. Eastman. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
interested only in articles on agricultural sub- 
jects, although at the present time we are pur- 
chasing practically no outside material. Man- 
uscripts are reported on promptly, and payment 
is made on publication, according to value of 
article.” 





The American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. Camille Davied, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Although 
we are not in the market right now, our usual 
editorial needs are stories for the fifteen-year- 
old girl who is interested in mystery and ad- 
venture stories, boarding school stories, stories 
with plenty of action in the plot. We use 
photographs. Manuscripts are paid for on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and 


up.’ 





The Garment Saleswoman, 416 Auditorium 
Garage Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. “We are inter- 
ested in articles and stories regarding sale and 
display of women’s coats and dresses, success- 
ful merchants, merchandising events, sales, 
saleswomen, etc. Manuscripts of 1000 words 
or less are preferred. Payment is made at the 
rate of one-half cent a word.” 





National Cleaner and Dyer, 461 8th Ave, 
New York. Paul C. Trimble, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want features of dry cleaning plan operation 
and management, special building construction, 
technique, human interest stories, and sales and 
advertising methods that have proved success- 
ful. All articles of any length must be illus- 
trated. We pay $2.50 each for 8”x10” photo- 
graphs~used, and $2.00 to $7.50 for drawings. 





Carbonator and Bottler, 506 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Issued monthly. “Interviews with 
successful bottlers of carbonated beverages on 
production and sales methods, with photographs 
of person interviewed and factory concerned, are 
wanted. Also descriptions of new plants with 
interior and exterior views, featuring efficiency 
of arrangement. We prefer manuscripts under 
1000 words in length, and pay on acceptance, at 
the rate of one-half to one cent a word.” 

American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. Henry M. Riley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We —_ 
gas technical, gas merchandising and display, 
fact any material that would be interesting to ‘the 
gas man. We prefer illustrations with articles, 
which should run no more than 4000 words in 
length. We pay on the tenth of month after pub- 
lication, at the rate of one-half to one and a 
half cents a word.” 
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Pep Stories, 104 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Editor, Miss Natalie Messenger. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We desire 
snappy, naughty stories with lots of pep, around 
2000 to 5000 words in length. Manuscripts are 
paid for on publication, at the rate of one cent 
a word.” 


Everybody's, Spring and McDougal Streets, 
New York. Oscar Graeve, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “We need adven- 
ture stories with plenty of action—now running 
largely to Westerns. Short stories should con- 
tain no more than 5000 words, and novelettes no 
more than 20,000 words. Manuscripts are paid 
for an acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word 


and up.” 


Popular Radio, 627 W. 43rd St., New York. 
Editor, Kendall Banning. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “Feature articles descrip- 
tive of new applications of radio apparatus, new 
inventions in field of radio, new hypotheses of 
radio phenomena, etc., are wanted ; also short de- 
partment items. Manuscripts can run in length 
from 50 to 6000 words, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of one and two cents a 
word,” 

Sport Story, 79 7th Avenue, New York City. 
Lawrence Lee, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 1ldc 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are interested in 
seasonal sports only, and manuscripts must be 
received two or three months in advance of that 
sport’s season. Length of manuscripts range 
from 3500 to 10,000 words. Payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of one and one and a half 
cents a word.” 

Factory, Case, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.20 a year. 
“We use articles and items about "exceptionally 
good methods and policies of industrial manage- 
ment, told in terms of profit-making experiences 
—usually signed by an executive of the firm that 
has had the experience. Photographs are also 
used as specific illustrations of specific articles. 
Manuscripts range from 50 to 3000 words in 
length, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of two cents a word and up.” 


IV’0od Construction, Xenia, Ohio. Editor, Find- 


ley M. Torrence. Issued semi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
stories illustrated by photographs or cuts of pro- 
gressive yard layouts, trade promotion campaigns, 
collection systems, delivery systems, office forms, 
or any novel or interesting feature of retail yard 
management. Our length limit is 1000 words. 
Manuscripts are paid for on publication, at the 
rate of $5 a page.’ 
(Continued on page 58) 
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SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS 
carefully typed for publication; also novelettes, novels, poetry. 
songs, photoplays, magazine and newspaper articles. Manuscripts 
read, criticized, revised; also sales service. Write for particulars. 

LESLIE CLEMENS 
Authors’ Agent 
Waterloo, Ont., 


64 John St., East, Canada 


TYPIST 
Wants manuscripts to copy. 
Work guaranteed. 
M. C. ROBERTSON 
498 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








WRITERS 


Any manuscript typed for 50c per thousand words, 
editorial requirements, by one who knows the game. 
Carbon copy, corrections made. Markets suggested, 
helpful hints free. Quick service if you live west of 
the Rockies, 

L. M. HOWELL 


Box 441, Emmett, Idaho 


TYPING 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt, efficient service. One carbon copy 
free. 50c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c 


per line. 
ELSIE PEAK 
R. R. 8, Linton, Indiana 








WRITERS, ATTENTION! 
Manuscripts, plays, scenarios and poems correctly typed 
and prepared for publication. Accurate, quick and 
reliable service. Price right. 

(THE LETTER SHOP) 


Belvidere, Ill. 
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STORIES SUITABLE FOR 
THE SCREEN 

bring many times as much as for maga- 

know Studio demands «nd 

make personal submission of Mss. Full 

particulars without obligation. 


M. Catherine Merrill 
FREE 
BOOKLET 
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1502 South State St., 
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507 Western and Santa Monica Bldg. 
Hollywood, California 














WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
what other writers think of your work? 
Ask us about it 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 170, Montgomery, Ala. 
OUR TYPING SERVICE: 

Prose, per thousand words 

This includes careful editing, market suggestions, and 
critical opinion. Carbon copy. 

A ten per cent discount is given on MSS. of over 
ten thousand words. 








CRITICISM 


Reading and short criticism, 20c per 1000 words 
(minimum, $1.00). Manuscripts marketed if desired. 


Fourteen years’ experience as authors’ agent and author, 
H. L. HURSH 
. O. Box B-1013, Harrisburg, Pa. 








FREE TO WRITERS 


The Plotweaver, a monthly magazine. Contains valu- 
able and interesting information to writers of magazine 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.50 per annum, 
Free sample copy. 

THE PLOTWEAVER, 


Drawer WD, Hollywood, California 








Manuscript Brokers Literary Critics 
WORTH anno WORTH 
77 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 
or 
Box 154, Highland Park, IIl. 


Both addresses good. Terms 








YOUNG, ASPIRING FICTION 
WRITERS 


I want to get in touch with you for the purpose of exchanging 
notes and ideas on the subject in which we are both interested 


Such contact will cost us nothing and bring pleasant and profita- 
ble experience to all. Address: 
ROBERT HEATON DUNN 


3628 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. 








SEND FIFTEEN CENTS 
for a THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION to the INTERNATIONAL 
POETRY MAGAZINE. Send it today to the 
INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ 
LEAGUE, Inc. 
Newport, Kentucky 








BEFORE YOU INVEST—INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe— Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money On Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Grow ing Organization And Get Dependable 
Information Before Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free On Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 HI-LO\G BLDG. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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RADIO DRAMA 


(Continued from page 26) 


mastery of acoustic principles may be re- 
garded as fifty per cent of success, for it 
includes practically all the finer points of the 
art. For instance, ignorance of fundament 
als in acoustics is certain to make a writer 
blunder in such an apparently simple thing 
as the selection of words for dialogue, even 
though he is a skilled literary craftsman; 
there enters here what might be termed a 
“verbal complex:” the sound of words. 
Radio apparatus, both transmitting and re- 
ceiving, has a tendency, due to mechanical 
imperfections, of suppressing sounds border 
ing on either the higher or lower limits of 
the sound range. This defect is very it 
portant, for it results in making dull, muffled, 
deep, and other low-pitched sounds, unintei 
ligible to the listener. 

For this reason great care must be exer- 
cised in selecting proper words for insertion 
in every line intended to be spoken, prefer- 
ence being given to “start” for “begin,” 
“draw” for “stretch,” “companion” or “fel- 
low” for “associate,” et cetera. While al- 
literation and other devices of the litterateur 
may seemingly enhance the value of a work 
on paper, they can not be recommended for 
the microphone. Above all else, sounds re 
sembling the letter “S” should be omitted 
whenever possible; for, besides, being the 
most unmusical sound in our whole language, 
it registers most poorly on radio instruments. 
The radio dramatist should strive, above all, 
for clearness and distinctness and contrast 
in personal names. The reasons are obvious. 

Although practically no reference has been 
made here to the artificial production of 
noises in the studio, it is of no smaller im- 
portance than certain other questions dis- 
cussed. ‘ But justice could hardly be done 
such a voluminous subject in a short article 
having so wide a scope as this. In the few 
years in which the radio drama has been with 
us, many hundreds of ingenious imitations 
have been devised, aural illusions far sur- 
passing the myriad optical illusions of which 
the camera is capable. Needless to say, it 
is essential that the student acquaint himself 
with the possibilities of the rather unique 
paraphernalia employed. The actual bound- 
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aries of this sub-division are quite inconceiv- 
able. Sound effects range from the illusion 
of breaking match sticks and rustling paper 
to that of crashing thunderstorms~and the 
splitting of glaciers. 





WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 36) 


able fact that condemnatory words have a 
habit of being remembered and may appre- 
ciably lessen his chances of selling any one 
who has listened to them. “He who has 
a thousand friends has not a friend to spare, 
but he who has one enemy will find him 
everywhere.” This surely applies to writing. 
The quality of manuscripts does not change 
with the public opinion held of the writer 
who offers them, but public opinion of a 
writer can affect their marketable value for 
the reason that it can affect his power to get 
additional acceptances. 

Aggressiveness, perseverance and determi- 
nation are all necessary traits of character 
for the writer who is determined to be a 
“success,” but with them he must possess 
consideration forthe rights and welfare of 
others. If he really wishes to help others 
this desire will manifest itself and it can 
not fail to receive favorable notice and ap- 
preciation. 


SOME DAY—MAYBE 
By O. M. Coox. 


My restless thoughts’ keep splashing round, 
Like waves upon the sea— 

Now dashing high, now ebbing out, 
What chance is there for me 

To ever calm them down enough 
To write of flower or tree, 

In lines that will make people weep, 
Or exclaim in ecstasy? 

O, well, I’ll just keep trying hard 
To work out some sure plan 

For harnessing my wand’ring thoughts; 
I’m very, sure I can. 

Then, perhaps, some day my pencil 
Will write words, you understan’, 

That everyone on earth will read— 
And Critics Will Not Ban. 
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Free Trial. Write for complete 
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Any good story will sell. 
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Prompt and Efficient Service; Reasonable 
Rates. For full information address: 
FLORIDA MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
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Orlando, Florida 


930 Kuhl Ave., 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately to meet editorial require- 
ments. Errers in spelling and other minor corrections made. Csrbon 
y, high grade paper used, extra first and last page, if desired. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Poems, two cents per line. Mail 
mavuscripts and remittance to 
ELLSWORTH L. WARD 
1212 E. 9th St., Eddystone, Pa 





TYPING 

Have your manuscripts, poems, and photoplays neatly 

and accurately typed by experienced operators, One 
Minor errors corrected, and manu- 

Write for rates, 





carbon copy free. 

scripts revised. 
“U-SAVE-IT” TYPING CO. 

P. O. Box 128, Gainesville, Ga. 








ARE YOU2 MANUSCRIPTS 
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attractive by having them neatly and 

Simple copying, 60c per thousand; 

Carbon cop.es 


Make them 
accurately typed. 
special rates for correction copying. 
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(Miss) ABBIE LEE ROODHOUSE 
313 S. Main St., Whitehall, Ill. 











—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during: your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
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Save a Dollar 
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ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


(Also useful in 
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Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
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He turns to his 


to pension, sus- 
If the word 


might, plight, light, 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me Walker's Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
aif for $3.50, postpaid. 

» currency or check acceptable.) 


fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Dig 

ear. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
Coth for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


gest, $2.00 a 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


Today’s Humor, 1112 North Avenue, Oak Park, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We are in the market for short burlesque— 
prose only, and humorous illustrations, but no 
illustrated jokes. Our length limit is 800 words. 
Manuscripts are paid for on publication, at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 

Insurance Salesman, 222 E. Ohio Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Editor, Dr. Chas. J. Rockwell. _Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are interested in articles dealing with life insur- 
ance salesmanship, ordinarily not more than 120) 
words in length. Payment is made on publica- 
tion, at the rate of thirty cents an inch. 

Home Circle Magazine, 53 Kenyon Bldg., Lou's- 
ville, Ky. Editor, John H. Sutcliffe. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We publish 
short fiction stories between 3500 to 5000 words 
in length. No verse is wanted. Manuscripts are 
not returned unless accompanied by return post- 
age. We pay on publication.” 








Thrills Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. “We are planning to use thrilling stories 
of all types. We will want Western, Mystery, 
Detective, Northwest, and Sea Stories, showing 
our preference in that order. All must be stories 
of action. Our present plan is for one short 
novel of about 30,000 words, a novelette of about 
12,500, and short stories from 2000 to 7000 words.” 








Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. J. M. 
Thacker, Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. 
“We desire material pertaining to power laundries 
only, and every statement must be based on actual 
facts. Photographs are bought occasionally 
Manuscripts are paid for on publication, at the 
rate of thirty-seven and a half cents an inch.’ 





79 Madison Avenue, 
“We use arti- 


The Progressive Grocer, 
New York City. Issued monthly. 
cles of inte 
dising articles, grocery success Pog and en ior 
with a grocery slant. Photographs are accepted 
with manuscripts, which should run no more than 
2500 words in length. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Machinery, 140-148 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. Editor, Erik Oberg. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
articles describing new and unusual machine shop 
methods and the application of machine tools 
and shop equipment, shop management articles, 
and articles on the design of mechanisms. Photo- 
graphs are accepted with articles. We pay on 
acceptance, at the rate of $10 a page (about 1300 
words).” 





True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are inter- 
ested in confessional love stories of 4500 words 
(serials 12,000 to 16,000) told in first person, and 
plausible stories with emotion, preferably located 
definitely in America. We also use poetry. Manu- 
scripts are paid for on acceptance, at the rate of 











two cents a word. 


Writer's Digest 
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Soda Dispenser, 506 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. “We use interviews with successful owners 
of soda fountains, accompanied by photographs 
of persons interviewed and of fountains con- 
cerned. Descriptions of new fountz 1in arrange- 
ments with interior and exterior views, featuring 
effic iency of arrangement, are also wanted. Manu- 
scripts should contain no more than 1000 words. 
We pay on acceptance, at the rate of one-half 
to one cent a word.” 





American Journal of Nursing, 19 West Main 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. Editor, Mary M. Roberts. 
Issucd monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
walt articles on nursing, preferably from nurses, 
about 2000 to 3000 words in length. Photographs 
are accepted occasionally. We pay on publica- 
tion, at the rate of $2.50 to $5 a page.” 





Our Navy, 81 Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. L. Miller, Editor. Issued semi- -monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $4. 50 a year. “We use manuscripts deal- 
ing with naval subjects only; also photographs 
of naval subjects. Manuscripts are paid for on 
acceptance, at the rate of $2.50 a column.” 





The Chicagoan, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.. Editor, Martin J. Quigley. Issued fort- 
nightly; 15¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We desire 
smart, informative items, articles, verse; all hav- 
ing strong local interest, preferably less than 750 
words in length. Manuscripts are paid for on 
Rates vary.” 





Laundryman’s Guide, 506 Bona Allen Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Issued monthly. “Interviews with 
successful laundry operators on production and 
sales methods, with photographs of person inter- 
viewed and plant concerned, are wanted. We are 
also interested in descriptions of new plants with 
interior and exterior views, featuring efficiency 
of operation. Our length limit is 1000 words. 
We pay on acceptance, at the rate of one-half to 
one cent a word.” 





Popular Aviation, 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Harley W. erry Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Our 
magazine is non-technical im writers are urged 
to review a copy before sending in material. 
We are in the market for feature articles re- 
lating to aviation in all its branches and ap- 
plication to transportation, commerce and sport. 
Photographs are accepted. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within thirty days, and payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of one-half to 
one cent a word.” é 





Sentimental Stories, 931 Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has suspended publication. 





Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Ray P. Holland. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
good live hunting, fishing and camping stories, 
with plenty of action; -and_ practical articles 
that would tend to make life easier for the 
outdoor man. Our preferred length for manu- 
scripts is between 3000 and 3500 words. We 
use photographs also. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and 
up.” 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and efficient service at very reason- 
able rates. Psychological subjects a 
specialty. 

L. DETTMAR MANGOLD, 
1640 Philomena Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











AUTHORS 


Let us help you sell your manuscripts by typing them 

neatly and correctly in proper form for the publisher. 

Efficient service. Low rates. Write for full information. 
FANNY CORNELL 


Box 1094, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
According to editorial requirements. Without corrections, 40c per 
1,000 = Errors of grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc., cor- 
rected, 60c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. Ciear carbon copy 
free. Work proof-read and guaranteed. Write for sample of work. 
THE BARRATT TYPING CO. 
P. O. Box 442, Elm Grove, W. Va. 











AUTHORS! 

Your manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed. Prompt, efficient service at reason- 
able rates. 

MISS ANNA MORITZ 


620 Cherry St., Erie, Pa. 











TYPING WANTED 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed, 60c 
per 1,000 words. Carbon copy free. Poems, 


2c per line. 
MRS. H: McCANN 
746 S. Noble St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Manuscripts typed accurately and promptly by experi- 
enced operators. 75c per 1000 words; over 10,000, 
50c per 1000 words. One carbon copy free. Poetry, 
2c a line. Also general typing. Work proof read. 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


1418 Beechview Ave., 5777 Westminster Pl., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED (Continued from page 39) 
correctly, neatly. Fifty cents per thousand words with carbon a, : , ¢ ; 
copy, return postage paid. Money promptly refunded if not satis- tion of subject matter. All of the paems ate 
fled. Samples of my work free. One trial will convince you. light and amusing and show promise. T his 
Address WM. H. HOPPER reviewer looks with interest for future pub- 


Hopper, Arkansas ° ° ; 
- ‘ lications of Miss Ruedi. 


“Tf Dreams Came True.” By Norma Paul 
Ruedi. $1.50. New York: Avondale Press. 





























WRITERS 
Let me type your manuscripts. cuperieneet. Prompt, “A History of English Literature” 
neat, accurate. Minor errors corrected... Carbon free. 
Rates, 60c per 1000; Poems, 3c per line. It is not necessary here to sum up the 
MISS MARY DUEBER many virtues of “A History of English 
Tipton, Mo. °° A | Literature” in any fresh accounting. They 
————————SSSSS = are manifest and celebrated—and justly so. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED The easy, swift-moving language, the con- 
MISS ETHEL LAROS cise and ping fr iy of a 
a tts : movement and knowledge are fine examples 
_ wie wills iia ins cages - of the literary historians’ art. 
Two years with an author. It is enough to remember that this pro- 
50c a thousand words. 1 carbon included. digious work, if read from end to end, must 
—$————————Ooor = | inevitably serve to give a clearer under- 
MANUSCRIPTS COPIED AND standing of the causes and results in literary 


CORRECTED history, and to add vastly to the sum of the 


Professional typist of wide literary experience; 50c-$1 


per thousand words, with carbon copy. Poems 3-5c reader’s information. 
a line. Prompt service. Satisfaction guaranteed, One finds it difficult to say how complete- | 

THE CRAKER TYPING SERVICE ly the profuse notes and annotations clarify | 
1351 North Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. z 


and render even more graphic this record, 
— Se or how much they enhance the general worth 
of the work. | 


“The 36 Dramatic No book during recent years has ap- 


proached “A History of English Literature’ 


Situations” in its recording of the movements of litera- 
I 


ture through all stages of development from 





























yy, : ‘ : t 
Romance, humor, trag- 1600 to the present time. “A History of 
° r . . . ” | ( 
edy, adventure, mystery English Literature” challenges the keenest 
—every phase of real aiRae SRE I 
and story life are cov- admiration of lov ers of literary records. It ; 
ered in this remarkable will be of inestimable work value in tempt- ' 
SAS «book by Georges Polti. ing writers to enjoy a glimpse of literature 
s J $ I ; 
Do you tong to thrill your readers—including in its che : bas Ss 
othere—with new ne unexpected situations; to in 1ts Changing phases. 
ecome a master oO suspense, surprise, intrigue, m4 > = ° = > scat 
etc.? “The 86 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for This momentous work was made possible ; 
ou all possible situations. Written by the famous hv -Odi : aCe. ie (479- 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide oy the prodigous Ri search of Louis Caza b 
to situations to use, how and where. mian. The English translation was com- 
A Short Cut to Success pleted by W. D. MacInnes and the author. tl 
With this book's help, you can grip your readers “A History of English Literature.” By . 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow =a a, Ed REE er ae bx 
Saat Uk dee ae eae Gace, ean Louis Caramian. $5.00. New York: Ma Ii 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful millan. d 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. FOUNT AINS h: 
gene ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eet a” 
! WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., Few things are lovelier than fduntains are ... “ 
| 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1! : f em -v far 
. . a y - a = d al 
Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- | White ag ater st ibbing at a blue sky } 
I ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or dr falling over in a crystal tree X 
| currency). | oe é . i ‘ : te 
With frozen fire in all its veins to see 
| PE seawecnees ee eer reeeseesesscees eeee eeccces | Shuttled by winds into a rainbow bar. 
' 1 









— esd esevseewetoees cccceee es eerie —George O’Neil, in “The White Rooster. 
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YOU AND YOUR SONG 
(Continued from page 43) 


how to put it into concrete words—living 


images. I didn’t know how to organize my 


vagrant thoughts and compress them into an 
attar of words. This writer has done it. He 
has shown me to myself.” 

It is a fairly difficult task for a young 
man to write a song about the “only 
girl in the world” and yet keep in mind that 
what he says about said feminine paragon 
must apply to every other girl in the world, if 
his song is to be successful. It is not so easy 
for him to pen an ode to his Luty or his 
Mary or his Helen and, at the same time, 
keep his mind on Miss America at large. 

Not so long ago, a young man came to 
me with a song he had written, asking for 
my criticism. The lyrics weren't bad, really. 
The song was based on a personal experience 
of his and it told about bidding goodby to 
the “only girl” underneath the softly shining 
moon, and so forth. I suppose almost every- 
body has bid goodby to some one underneath 
lunar effulgence. So far, so good. 

But, in the song, he mentioned about the 
moon shining upon the lady’s “raven black 
hair.” Now, the last girl I bid goodby to 
was a blonde! 

I suggested to the writer of the song that 
he should change that line about the color of 
the girl’s hair. But do you suppose he would 
do it? No, sir! The girl in question had 
been a brunette and he did not propose to 
let Art, or whatever it is, interfere with the 
truth. Need I say that his song was not a 
success f 

| know another man—a successful song 
writer—who had a disastrous love affair. A 
broken man, he sat down and wrote a song— 
the most poignantly beautiful thing I have 
ever heard. But he never had it published. 
It was his own personal love song and he 
didn’t WANT to commercialize it. It would 
have been a huge success, I am quite sure, 
if he had allowed it to be published. 

He was able to write that song—a song 
he really “felt”—simply because he had writ- 
ten a raft of stuff that he didn’t feel. That 
was what had given him his sure technique. 
Inspirational, heart-throb stuff must not be 












BLESS YOURSELF 


You writers should have the key to sure 
side profits which keep the pot boiling. Paul 
Glenn Holt makes from forty to eighty dol- 
lars a month from just one of his many 
trade magazines. The booklet: Hundred 
Best Markets for Your Photos, By Paul 
Glenn Holt, sent to you for 25c. Order today. 

R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Connecticut. 





SHORT STORIES 


Criticized and revised. Careful analysis of plot and 
treatment. $1.00 per thousand words. Unmarketable 








manuscripts returned without charge. 


WASHINGTON REVISION BUREAU 
2629 17th St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
We place high grade fiction, plays. scenarios, features, photographs 
(Volumes of poetry wanted) 
Typing Service 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 











WRITERS! SA$$VE! AUTHORS! 
Have your stories criticized and analyzed and by one 
who promises you satisfaction. I do not type stories 
unless so specified. 

Rates: 20 cents per 1,000 words. Send a page of your manu- 
script with 10 cents to test my service. 


RAY GADUE, Box 210, Champlain, N. Y. 





WRITERS: HOLLYWOOD REVISION 
AND PUBLISHING CO. 


Revise, type, market novels, short stories, articles. 





Reasonable rates. Complete photoplay service, includ- 
ing copyright. Booklet free. 


218 Ries Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
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You Can’t Spend But $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, 
Typewritten Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell 
It For You. Compare Our Plan With All Others. 
Ask For Your Copy of “Selling Your Story.” 
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hampered by faulty technique. “If you were 


’ s é ~ " 
THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY going to write a lofty ode in Chinese, you 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN _ would first have to learn to juggle Chinese 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write Al i. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The uently. 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For r ae a oes ae oe 1 
years I have been telling beginning authors that No song WwW riter, as a general rule, should 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as ever allow his personal love affairs to be the 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- ge Ses _ : 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So inciting cause of a song. If vou have been 
many writers live away from New York, and since . _. ? 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in through one or more affairs of the heart, you 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- : yee at 3 a A 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a can rest assured that your feelings were 
a ; about the same as the feelings of any person 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year ‘ ‘ py, é ‘ 

Write for special offers in the world under similar circumstance 
THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 Write about these universal feelings—pin 
Springfield, Mass. ‘ Ber : 
them on to some mythical lover—send forth 

« —— . © . 
your offering to some publisher and then 


burn incense to the gods. But don’t give 


e 
V erse W riters your song-girl blue eyes, or any particular 
color of hair, and don’t be too definite. You 
Publishers are always on the lookout for good ‘ P 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is can say goodby to her on the banks of 
f really good it , 4 ee ae 
SS Eh clas Hie mehk Wabash, if you want to, or in Kentucky or 


one. This practical book will help you do it. 

“The Art of Versi- most any other state. That takes in enough 
fication” is the most cana 2 ro ’ aatie 
pe oll ole ne territory to be safe. But don’t be too specific 
book written on the in description. Don’t talk about her ‘“‘sli 
principles of poetry x Jagan. 

THE ART OF and composition of ail form’ when, for all you know, I may want 
verse forms. Edwin x , . . 
VERSIFIGATION Markham says: “You to sing your song to a fat girl. 

certainly have swept ae 

into one yolume all of In writing a popular song on the love 














lit 








important subjects it should attempt to write a love song while 


HNAAAT the chief facts con- eo 7 , 
Ht cerning the technique theme, the only sate Way is to go about it 
Hitt i ~* 
NH Se ee ae analytically and cold-bloodedly. Figure out 
{ | x e ° 

| HH re ee ane a a chorus, at least, that anybody can sing as a 
Hi ] versification.” personal love song. No writer, ordinarily, 

Hit I | Some of the many ‘ 

iT | Hil treats: The Ten Ele- : " re ; 
I |] ments of Poetry; The he is himself in the painful raptures of the 
wu Analysis of Verse; a I> 2 - 4 sates : 

Rhythm, Rhyme. Great Emotion. He is almost sure to make 
in ene te pele a. to ae his song so personal that no one else can 
le. taille: Tine Mii Pg iB ened sing it. This is bound to restrict the sone’s 

Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. sale considerably. 

With this book, ~ can master the problems of ? 

meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
= can build up your poem into suitable stanza - 
eee? in short, you will understand “‘the language Simple 
we eee we ee ee er eee ee Teacher—“Bobby, correct this sentence 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept. ‘ SOE a aeae 
A hy eg Bg and give the reason why: Them boys are 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of “The Art of Versif- sliding down the hill’, 


eation,”” for which I enclose $2 (M. 0., eheck or currency). . — 
30bby—“Those boys are sliding down 


hill, because they can’t slide up.” 
—Catholic Telegrapi 
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It is a long, long day today, 


ADVERTISING T : cs 
omorrow seems a mile away; 


IN 
And yet, perchance, tomorrow’s sun 
W ’ ) 
RITER’S DIGEST Will find you with no writing done. 


Brings Write now, today, while yet you can— 
PROFITABLE RETURNS Tomorrow dooms the writing man! 
Write for Advertising Rate Card Walter S. Chansle: 
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THERE WERE FOUR-NINETY- 


NINE AND ONE Your Short Story 


By ANGUS McKAY 


= 
HE typewriter feverishly whir-r-r-ed out Library 


villains and heroines in tale upon tale. 

Why the ruthless activity? Well, listen, my 
children and you shall hear. Five hundred 
was the goal our hero had set up in the grid- 
iron of his mind, and what with repeated 
rushes, tackles and feints, saw it coming Th Pl ‘ f h Sh S 
closer, and yet closer. Five hundred what? € riot 0 t e ort tory 
Stories? No, no, Gretchen! Five hundred By Henry Albert Phillips 
rejections! As they came in he pinned them mt 

ig? oor . : e Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
on the wall before him. His eyes roamed || |. - o+ rie WRITER'S DIGEST. He has 
foudly, with the gloating of a connoisseur, ane bs eel be aa tin ot 
over a row of twenty white cards from Good writers for short-story writers—he has been 
Housecleaning and the Woman’s Own Com- successful in telling others how to do it just 
panion. Quite like sea foam in their white- because he himself has been a successful 
ness he thought them, growing as they did short-story writer—just as his present arti- 
of a wave of eighteen blue-green slips cles on novel writing are practical because 
he himself has already written and sold four 
of them. 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


oul 
fron Guffaw. Next was a sandy bed of 
manilla oblongs from Punsey’s, et al., on 
the firm rock of acknowledgment postcards It’s Different 
from McPadden’s. And so on, down for 
about four feet. Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Festooning the wall to the right were type- re Oe ae Se a Soe ee 
Ss 1 inted lett f ° al b- thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
written an pres ed letter forms im an ¢la is different; it does not cover ground that other 
orate decorative scheme. These too were writers have covered, but contains an immense 
rejections. Kneetude Music Magazine was amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
: , as , are just a few of the chapter headings: 
present, as well as McCaw’s, Nobody’s, The : ;' 
9 ae The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Feminine Home Journal, and the Friday Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Evening Roast (which always came out on Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Thursda ) Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
nisi ay)» 3 Plot Geneology; Classifications and Variations of 
rhe wall on his left was papered with Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
requests for simplification or with objections Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
2 ° The Plot-Built Story. 
to parts of particular stories. Arrangements pi - oe . 
a : a nee The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
for beauty of design were forcibly evident. cine, ind Gniele 123 chm. 


A veritable symphony of colour harmony! F 
A centerpiece of delicate pale blue said the Price, $1.50 
tale brought to mind an automobile going (USE THIS COUPON) 
with the clutch out . . that it got nowhere. 
ht ae ‘ 
Thi melted gently into a border done in WRITER'S DIGEST, 
soit biege. Some of them said, “too much 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 
action.” Others advised, “man alive, study Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
rhythm!” And there were many more please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 

Atel r oF Tidak es Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 

weet. Tweet!’ twittered the postman’s 

whistle, and there was a knocking on his Name .... 
chamber door. 

Up jumped our hero hurriedly, expectant- 
ly! He needed but twelve more, and then— 
his goal! (Please check here: Iam ( [not [J a present 


bécriber to Waiter’s DicEst. 
Back to his desk he trudged, peering over Re ee eee 
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Dress Up Your 


Manuscripts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. -If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 
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Se 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


IN So. 5:59 ian 600-0 poy ee weet $1.00 
POO VEIN 6 0c :ccsiestcaseveeserecds 1.75 
SOO TAVGIONES. occ cccccesccvcovcscceve 8.75 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


mae 


WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


Cetanee whos sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 
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an armload. Quick! Watson! The needle. 
I mean the paper cutter! 


would make the start of an admirable bor- 
der around the cards on the front wall! 
Two from Sloppy Stories. These he tried 
in several places, but decided they looked 
best placed with the mauve slips from Scar- 
let Tales. 

What’s this? “Make a happy ending and 
try us again!” Never! He gritted his teeth 
in terror. Change it? Ab-so-lutely not! 

Here was something like! In blue pen- 
cil was scrawled across his title page, “Learn 
how to drive a truck! You're brainless!” 
A soft glow suffused our hero! 

Seven more! 

His fingers twitched nervously as he real- 
ized the inevitability of his goal. The Bo- 
vine Gentleman declined with thanks. His 
eyes sparkled. Hippinclock’s said, “Not on 
your life!” Positive ecstasy! Carper’s was 
the usual. 

Just two more. The first was from The 
Southern Soil Tiller. “Stick to typewriting 
-—you’re no farmer.”” Somehow he always 
did like that editor! 

Four hundred and ninety-nine! One 
still to be opened. 

He fingered it gingerly. It seemed some- 
what thinner than the others. Was it that 
two page sketch he had sent to The Mellow 
Book? It might be that. No, on second 
thought, it was a batch of jokes he’d sent 
out to Rife. He compressed his lips as he 
pondered. Yes, that’s what it was. Un- 
doubtedly ! 

As he opened it he closed his eyes as a 
sort of ceremony and turned his head. His 
breath caught in his throat. The last! His 
five hundredth! He had rushed through the 
goal and made a touchdown! Now he'd 
stop and get a job! 

The rustling of a thin piece of paper fall 
ing to the floor attracted him sharply. 
Green, and oblong, much longer than the 
usual rejection slip. He didn’t recognize it 
as matching up with any of his collection 

However, as a mere matter of form, he 
read the letter that came with it. 

“We accept your 30,000 word serial, 
Distressing Love. Enclosed is our check.” 





Our hero fell dead. 


Ah! Four from the Farmer’s Frau! They 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phras¢ 


oo 
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fl y| Roget's Thesaurus 
| ROGETS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


Testu The Writer's Most 


Essential Book 


| ENGLISH WorDs genie necessary to effective style 
| | AND ind description than even a dic- 


tionary. No writer should be without 
PHRASES its valuable help no writer will be, 
| e 7 Se once he or she has used it. The dic- 
| tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 


——____ | less shades of meaning, often so difficult 


of expression without this reference. 




















Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 é 
pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we W rite, 
‘His meaning was clear... ”. We stop. 
The word ‘‘clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word ‘‘clear.”’ There we find ‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.”’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given In 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


rHE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E ne losed find $2. 50 (currency, check or money order Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
N ime 
Address 


City 



















































Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. 
this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 
their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members. 


Besides 


Advance Market Tips 


Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 


O LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- 
vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 
which is so difficult to obtain in literary work. 
Nor need you depend upon months-old, or per- 
haps unfounded, market kets by issuing, monthly, 
tips. The “Authors and an Advance Bulletin of 

» ~ Se ee ¢ : e e e « > 7 ation 
ica” affords you authorta. | Partial List of the Guild’s | Market Information om 
} agazine needs 
Benefits to Members 


tive aid and advice in your selling tips, etc. These 
1—Valuable contact with members, 








creative work, through Bulletins will be mailed, 
contact with editors, pub- fresh from the editors’ 


lishers and leading writers, 
growing numbers of whom 
are joining as fellow-mem- 
bers 


Why Organized 


The Guild was organized 
to assist writers new in 
their chosen field, as well 
as the veteran, by pro- 
moting closer co-operation 
among publishers, editors 
and writers. Its profes- 
sional counsel and con- 
structive literary advice 
will be of inestimable 
value to you in your 
work, 

In addition to this valu- 
able professional counsel 
and aid, the Guild main- 
tains a constructive criti- 
cism department for mem- 
bers, under the direction 
of a competent literary 
critic. Upon joining the 





publishers, editors and successful 
writers. 

2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three 
probable market suggestions. 

8—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- 
ket Information,” mailed each mem- 
ber monthly, listing fresh market 
information, editorial tips, prize 
contests, news, etc. 

4—National publicity on Guild activ- 
ities. 

5—Information Department, conducted 
exclusively for members. 

6—Special prices on books. 

7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal sta- 
tionery. 

8—One-year subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild. 








Guild, every member 


is furnished with a credit slip of $2 to apply fee is moderate. 


against criticism of original work. 


a member without delay 
We urge interested writers to 
join now by using the application blank below. 


pens, to each member with- 
out charge. 

Current activities of 
Guild members will be pub- 
lished in a special Guild 
Department in WRITER'S 
DIGEST, which has been 
selected as the Official 
Organ of the Guild. And, 
as a special concession 
to Guild members, 
WRITER'S DIGEST, for 
one year, will be included 
with every application for 
membership in the Guild! 

This, however, gives you 
but a partial idea of the 
Guild's activities and the 
many advantages a mem- 
bership in the Guild will 
give you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 
his career should become 

The present membership 


‘‘authors and Publishers Guild of America’”’ 


1200 Jackson Street 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
I 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enclose with my application for membership in year’s membershiy 
to entitle me to all privileges of the Guild to apply against criticism orde1 


to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. 
Name 

Address 

City . 


Interested in 


Kind of literary activity) 





